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REPORT ON CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS 


The Plan of Certification established by the Conference 
of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf may now 
be said to be fairly well launched, with all likelihood of 
fulfilling the purposes for which it was founded. In the 
last previous report of progress, presented in the January 
ANNALS, 67 teachers were listed as having applied for 
certification; it is now possible to report that since then 
that number has more than doubled, 158 teachers now 
comprising the list. 

The central certifying committee, by extended corres- 
pondence and by special meetings of subcommittees, is 
actively engaged in a thorough consideration of every 
ease submitted to it. An appropriate and dignified certifi- 
eate form has been drawn up and will soon be ready for 
final release. 

Interest in the plan continues unabated ; inquiries have 
come in from every section of the country. The special 
appeal of the Conference plan of certification is to be 
found in two essential facts: 1. It is maintained by that 
body in our profession in whom is properly vested the 
highest authority—and with it the right to set standards 
of teacher qualifications; and 2. Its benefits are not 
limited to any special group, but reach all teachers in our 
work on a basis of equal opportunity. 

The following is a list of teachers who have applied for 
certification, supplementing the list given in the January 
ANNALS: 


Andrews, Alice Kerr, Iowa School 

Arrasmith, Idah K., Illinois School. 

Bensing, Elsie Otilla, Arizona School 

Bishop, June, Kansas School 

Brill, Tobias, New Jersey School 

Burdick, Edward S., New York Institution 

Carney, Susan M., Arizona School 

Carter, Sarah Maud, Kansas School 

Church, Lilian Ladd, West Virginia School 
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Covey, Grace Wiseman, Louisiana School 
Cranwill, Alfred W., New Jersey School 
Cutsail, Horace E., Maryland School 
Davis, Robert L., Texas School 

Davis, William H., Texas School 

Day, Herbert E., Missouri School 

Dent, Madge McNamee, Iowa School 
Divine, Louis R., Louisiana School 
Durgan, Mildred, Minnesota School 

Eis, Julia McMinn, Texas School 
Farquhar, Grover C., Missouri School 
Gehrke, Charlotte Philippine, New Jersey School 
Gerry, Leila E., New Jersey School 
Goebel, Bertha A., Illinois Schools 
Gordon, Anne, California School 
Harrell, Hattie, Louisiana School 
Hauberg, Margaret, Arkansas School 
Haybeck, Bertha Wolf, Texas School 
Hester, Marshall S., Iowa School 
Hofsteater, Howard T., Michigan School 
Houchin, Marian Thelma, Maryland School 
Huffman, Mary L., Michigan School 
Ingle, Helen F., California School 
Jeffers, Mary O., Michigan School 

Jones, Uriel C., Mississippi School 
Jordan, Edith, Illinois School 

Kelly, Emma O., West Virginia School 
Kelly, Margaret Irene, California School 
Kerr, Elizabeth H., Missouri School 
Klein, John A., Evangelical Lutheran Institute 
Krueger, O., Louisiana School 

Lamb, Gladys Elizabeth, Maine School 
Lewis, Sarah Eleanor, South Dakota School 
Long, E. Florence Black, Iowa School 
Long, J. Schuyler, Iowa School 

Madsen, Nellie Agatha, Louisiana School 
McClure, Mary Hughes, Missouri School 
McConnell, Edward Eugene, Iowa School 
McFarlane, John Harvie, Alabama School 
McGehee, Iris Cooper, Louisiana School 
Menzemer, Herbert J., Kansas School 
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Moll, Mamie T., Iowa School 

Neilson, May Edna, New Jersey School 
Netusil, Anton Josef, Iowa School 

Nilson, Roy F., Arizona School 

Noland, Kathleen Elizabeth, Maryland School 
Palmer, Patti, Mississippi School 

Peet, Elizabeth, Gallaudet College 

Pence, Helen W., Missouri School 

Perkins, Mrs. Berlin E., Louisiana School 
Quinn, Margaret Greiner, Maryland School 
Reeder, Dwight W., New Jersey School 
Reeder, Faye, New Jersey School 

Ridings, A. LeRoy, Louisiana School 
Robinson, Mary Wilkins, California School 
Ruggles, Jennie L., Maine School 

Runde, Frances Amelia, California School 
Searvie, Norman G., Iowa School 
Schroeder, Clara Elizabeth, Oregon School 
Sealy, Glenna I., Michigan School 

Shibley, Kate S., Van Buren, Ark. 

Smith, Carl F., Mississippi School 

Smith, Eruestine B., Mississippi School 
Smith, Margaret Compton, Colorado School 
Smith, Minnie Elizabeth, Colorado School 
Spyker, Nellie W., Louisiana School 
Stewart, Belle W., Colorado School 
Struck, Edith T., California School 
Sutton, Lucille Janet, Arizona School 
Taylor, Nellie M., Missouri School 

Taylor, Ruth Maxwell, Maryland School 
Tell, Fred Oscar, Arizona School 

Thomas, Margaret Leveck, Michigan School 
Thorne, Ada C., Kansas School 

Trippe, Ollie E., Texas School 

Underhill, Odie W., North Carolina School 
Veditz, Bessie, Colorado School 
Vermillion, Frances Fay, Iowa School 
Weaver, Madeline Mary, Rochester School 
White, Dorothy Eleanor, California School 
White, Marianna N., Kendall School 
Wright, Catherine Irene, New Jersey School 
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DOES A PERCUSSION BAND EDUCATE THE 
DEAF? 


Deaf children, while in school, have a great deal more 
to learn than hearing children. Economy with the educa- 
tional time of the school child, while a serious question in 
any school, is therefore an especially serious problem for 
the executive officer responsible for managing a school for 
deaf children. C. E. Ragsdale in a recently published 
book, ‘‘Modern Psychologies and Education,’’ makes these 
remarks. ‘‘Few extensive and conclusive experiments in 
education have been carried on. The difficulties which 
have been largely insurmountable are lack of time on the 
part of educators, who are: absorbed in the routine of 
their jobs, lack of funds, and opposition based upon 
prejudice and misunderstanding. Failure to experiment 
favors the introduction of fads into education.’’ A 
thought like that of the last sentence led me to examine 
the curricula of schools for the deaf, and I found that in 
a certain number of such schools a certain part of the 
elass hours is spent on ‘‘pereussion band practice.’’ The 
mere introduction of a novelty, however, is not an educa- 
tional experiment. 

I made a list of what I could think of as the imaginable 
educational and other aims of percussion band practice by 
deaf children and sent the list to one hundred executives 
of the largest schools for the deaf in the United States 
and Canada. Forty-nine replies were received, many of 
them indicating that the executive was greatly interested 
in the result of the inquiry. The inquiry might suggest 
the technique of educational experiments to be made in 
the future. 

Percussion bands, during recent years, have been a part 
of many a school curriculum for hearing children. It will 
help us to understand the educational problem if we first 
discuss the educational aims sought after by those who 
have used percussion bands in schools for hearing chil- 
dren. It will strike us at once that percussion bands have 
been used with particular success, first, in special schools 
for weak-minded children; second, in classes of very 
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young children, that. is, exclusively below the age of nine 
years. who are of normal intelligence. Louie de Rusette, 
in a book entitled ‘‘Children’s Percussion Bands,’’ makes 
a good statement of these various aims. 

The aim of education is twofold: To fit the individual 
into the society in which he has to live and to develop at 
the same time his individuality to the highest degree of 
activity (possible, without making him unfit). It is dif- 
ficult only to train the feeble-minded to exert themselves 
in activities. Indeed, that is why they are called by their 
name. Every individaul needs activities which are voca- 
tional and those which are avocational (playful, sportive, 
esthetic, joyful). It is difficult to interest the teachers of 
smaller children (sometimes even the teachers of college 
students) in the enormous social significance of the former 
activities (vocational training) ; it is easy nowadays to in- 
terest them in the latter. During a. hundred and fifty 
years, the fashion of thinking seems to have swung from 
one extreme to the other. In my correspondence about 
the educational value of the percussion band, I have re- 
ceived many justifications consisting in nothing but the 
hedonistic (avocational) statement that ‘‘the children 
enjoy it.’’ Are successful vocational activities not en- 
joyed? 

The percussion band is a wonderful method for the 
mental development of feeble-minded children in the avo- 
cational direction. Whatever helps in one direction also 
helps in the other, of course, since the individual is an 
indivisible One. There is scarcely any other sport possible 
which wil} hold the feeble-minded together, develop their 
sociality by cooperative activity. The same may be said 
to a lesser degree of normally intelligent children of the 
age of four or five years. By all means, let us make them 
listen to the piano and accompany the piano tunes by 
ditty singing and noise making. And let us give each of 
them the chance to be the ‘‘conductor,’’ that is, to get 
accustomed to leadership in a group, to free himself from 
stage fright. 
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But as soon as the normally intelligent child passes 
beyond the kindergarten stage, the percussion band is to 
be justified otherwise than by the vigor of group action: 
‘‘There is no question of the amount of sound that can 
be obtained by these (mentally deficient, though hearing) 
children,’’ we read. De Rusette sets no upper age limit 
for feeble-minded children, but for normal children she 
(I think this author is a woman) limits the percussion 
band upwards to the age of eight. Are not our deaf 
children to be classified with intellectually normal chil- 
dren? For mentally normal children she sets an entirely 
different aim, from that of social training by joint and 
adjusted noise making, to the percussion band practice. 
That practice merely serves to arouse in normal children 
a spontaneous interest in melody, and when this interest 
has developed sufficiently, at the age of eight, the per- 
cussion practice stops and real music teaching is given to 
those sufficiently gifted. The percussion practice is to 
music teaching as plowing the field is to planting the 
corn. But the bare rock is not even plowed. Is music 
teaching for the deaf (I am not speaking of the hard-of- 
hearing) like planting seeds on the bare rock? If it is, 
should one not draw the conclusion that percussion prac- 
tice, too, is a futility for the deaf? 

However, we may have overlooked some minor argu- 
ments. Let us consider them carefully. Let us avoid 
being dogmatic, and avoid being sweeping in our judg- 
ment. 

(1) I asked the executives what the upper age limit 
was for admission to percussion band practice. I received 
twenty-one answers. Only one sets the upper age limit 
at ‘‘eight.’’ Four give ‘‘ten years,’’ one ‘‘about eleven 
years,’’ two ‘‘about twelve years,’’ and thirteen answers 
seem to indicate that they have no upper age limit what- 
soever. Surely, then, there must have been aims for the 
deaf which have remained entirely hidden to educators 
like de Rusette, educators of hearing children, both feeble- 
minded and mentally proficient. 
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(2) I asked whether percussion band practice was, per- 
haps, intended to be a species of ‘‘physical education,’’ 
that is, coordinate with dancing, football, swimming, hik- 
ing and the like. Only six of twenty answers plainly 
rejected the idea that such practice could be classified 
as ‘‘physical education.’’ Two more rejected it, but ad- 
mitted that a few very young children might get a little 
physical education out of it. Twelve, among a total of 
twenty, reported positively that percussion band practice 
was recognized as a brand of physical education, co- 
ordinate with dancing, swimming, etc. And these twelve 
did surely not have in mind the physical education of 
kindergarten children, for four of them stated that ten- 
year-old children were admitted and the other eight did 
not even set so low a limit as ten years to admission. 
It is difficult to conceive of physical education of a child 
ten years old or older being derived from beating a drum 
or a xylophone. Or am I wrong? 

(3) Let us take up a further possibility of aim. We 
see sometimes in the comic pages of newspapers that a 
tired business man falls asleep in his box in the opera 
or symphony hall whither his wife took him for a sacrifice 
to social demands. What about a man who finds himself 
in an analogous social situation, but who, instead of being 
tired, is deaf? The psychological literature knows a small 
number of such cases where the person learned to amuse 
himself by a most singular esthetic experience, possible 
universally, it is true, that is, by watching the vibrations 
of his feet, his fingers, his chest, and thus being kept from 
being bored to death. One is reminded of the prisoner 
in a dungeon year after year, who formed a friendship 
with a spider. Surely, watching one’s chest vibrations 
is not like listening (if musically gifted) to a sonata 
appassionata. 

I asked whether preparatory training for such (rather 
pathetic) social experiences in the child’s future was one 
of the aims of admitting the child to the percussion band 
practice. Of nineteen answers received only five declared 
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this to be a totally insignificant aim. Four declared that 
in a few very exceptional cases this might be hoped for. 
Ten of the nineteen stated that such result was strongly 
expected by the school management. But must the ‘‘vica- 
rious pleasure’’ of this paralogical kind be insisted on? 
Must the blind person enjoy the paintings in the ‘‘Salon,”’ 
running his fingers over the rough paint on the canvas? 
Must I chew gum because I do not smoke? 

(4) Is percussion band practice a social recreational 
feature of the school, like a social dance, a card party, 
dramatic pageantry? Among twenty-four answers re- 
ceived, fifteen classified it so. Consistently, then, it ought 
to occur outside of the regular school hours. It ought to 
occur during play hours, especially since some of my 
correspondents emphasize over everything else the fact 
that ‘‘children enjoy it so.’’ Scientific psychology knows 
of no method of measuring how much anybody enjoys 
anything. I am skeptical in such matters, although I am 
not the author of a letter recently written to a newspaper 
and containing a dialogue between a father and his little 
daughter who was attending a ‘‘modern”’ school. Child 
looking out of window: ‘‘Goody, goody, it is raining.’’ 
Parent: ‘‘Why are you glad it is raining?’’ Child: 
‘‘Because we don’t have to play when it rains!’’ Nine 
answers, however, oppose those fifteen, regard percussion 
band practice as non-recreational, but strictly educational 
and to be assigned a definite time among class periods. 

(5) With the mentally deficient, any training in leader- 
ship is out of the question. With hearing and normal 
kindergarten children, however, percussion band practice 
intentionally develops leadership in those who are talented 
for it. De Rusette distinctly calls it practice in ‘‘con- 
ducting.’’ The deaf are not mentally deficient. I asked 
if in the schools for the deaf all children are urged to 
try conducting the band. Among twenty-two answers 
only four were affirmative. Seven stated that selected 
children sometimes were permitted to conduct. Eleven 
stated that no child ever was the leader. Indeed, one 
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correspondent stated that this was not practice in leader- 
ship, but ‘‘training in obedience.”’ 

(6) For children who possess considerable remnants 
of hearing, any kind of auricular training might be sup- 
posed to be valuable. Scientific psychology, however, 
throws a shadow of doubt on this belief. Decisive experi- 
ments on this question are yet totally in abeyance. The 
deaf child needs training in utilizing any remnants of 
hearing ability for recognizing the speech of others. That 
this aim can be furthered by training him to listen to 
bells, gongs, cymbals and the piano is almost certainly 
untrue. G. O. Russell, in his most recent book, exaggerat- 
ingly, but with some truth, points out even this, that you 
cannot train ‘‘the German who says tink to hear that he 
says tink’’ by making him listen to people who say think. 
Yet educators of the deaf are still hopeful in the other 
extreme. Among twenty-one answers thirteen believe that 
the percussion band practice is valuable auricular train- 
ing for their children. Only eight consider it as valueless 
in this regard. No one, of course, denies that auricular 
training which aims directly at the understanding of 
speech is of the utmost importance. 

(7) In the practice of de Rusette with hearing chil- 
dren, the percussion band, by giving opportunity during 
the years four to eight for active participation in piano 
music by accompanying it, leads to the discovery of 
melodic beauty in music and a corresponding spontaneous 
appetite for music instruction. I asked what fraction of 
the children practising in the percussion band of the 
school for the deaf thereby learned to recognize the melo- 
dies of common hymns, songs and instrumental tunes. 
The twelve answers received show an extreme statistical 
scattering. One said 100 per cent, one 90 per cent, one 
‘‘most of them,’’ one 75 per cent, one 50 per cent, one 
40 per cent, two said ‘‘very few’’ and four said ‘‘none 
at all.’’ Obviously there is not yet any reliable statistical 
evidence. 

It is possible that some of those who replied to this 
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question had in mind not melodic recognition, but recog- 
nition of a tune by its rhythm perceived vibratorily, that 
is, tactually. There are occasions when it might be em- 
barrassing for a deaf person to fail to notice that a 
particular tune is being played or sung, for example, 
at a patriotic or religious meeting. Nevertheless, to 
institute special training in vibratory perceptions for the 
purpose of avoiding such remote embarrassments seems 
far-fetched in view of the extraordinary tendency of deaf 
people to discover through their eyes what other people 
are doing, and to imitate them on the spot. 

(8) One might think that the social service ideal, which 
every good citizen ought to possess, could be furthered 
by filling the children with the thought that their playing 
was a worth-while entertainment of adult audiences, and 
that they should practice in order to be able to give such 
service to the community. The question seemed fanciful 
to me; yet I decided to ask it. Does percussion band 
playing create and should it create in the performers the 
idea that they are learning this to give service to the 
community? Thirteen affirmative answers were received 
and ten opposed. I have at this moment no further com- 
ments to make on this particular justification of intro- 
ducing percussion bands into schools for the deaf. The 
problem reaches too far into esthetics, sociology and even 
ethies. 

(9) Should the percussion band be used for exhibition 
and propaganda purposes, for creating good will for the 
institution among parents and friends of the children? 
Experienced people know that it is quite easy to give the 
vast majority of an average, naive audience the impres- 
sion that their beloved children perform wonderful feats, 
almost magic. To some of us educators the giving of such 
an impression seems dishonest, ethically unjustifiable. To 
others a certain mystification of the audience appears 
not only a justifiable, but a desirable means to a good 
end. I am inclined to believe that some managers of 
schools who offer such good-will creating performances 
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to the public even mystify themselves without knowing 
it. I have heard a deaf child at a demonstration sing a 
diatonic scale downward to the lower octave with a piano 
accompaniment so strong that few in the audience became 
aware of the utterly untrue intonation used by the child. 
And when the climax of absurdity arrived, when, the 
piano having finished the scale and being silent, the child 
added a further, presumably ‘‘the last,’’ tone of ‘‘the 
seale,’’ very few of the audience smiled and not even the 
supervising school officer. 

I asked the executives whether, as a good-will creating 
factor in a democracy, where schools need the approval 
by public opinion, the percussion band’s performances 
were paramount, merely desirable or quite insignificant. 
Only one replied that the percussion band’s performances 
were paramount, and that was in the public day-school 
of an eastern city. Seventeen replied that they were a 
desirable feature. However, thirty-one declared them to 
be totally insignificant for securing public approval of 
the school. 

(10) Many of my correspondents mentioned a use of 
the percussion band about which I had made no inquiry. 
They used percussion band practice for ‘‘training in 
rhythmical action and perception.’’ To avoid here a 
complete statement of a theory of rhythm, I beg to refer 
to my ‘‘Psychology of the Other One.’’ Only this I want 
to say here, that rhythm is essentially an habitual group- 
ing, in time, of elementary actions, muscle contractions, 
usually with repetition of the group. This grouping of 
muscle contractions can be acquired, for physiological 
reasons, far more quickly and efficiently by dancing, 
swimming and other gymnastic exercises than by shaking 
bells or beating a gong. Insofar as there remains here a 
psychological problem, it can be solved by experiments 
in the psychological laboratory. For me it is hard to 
understand how the notion arose that rhythm training 
could be given best by ‘‘a rhythm band.”’ 

(11) The preceding collection of opinions and discus- 
sion is no attempt to convert any one to any convictions 
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which any one person may have. It is presented merely 
as food for thought and for discussion by others. But, 
since I have perhaps shown an attitude seemingly adverse 
rather than friendly to the introduction of percussion 
bands into schools for the deaf (excepting the kinder- 
garten of the hard-of-hearing, and excepting its playful 
and dramatic use by the hard-of-hearing in the early 
grades outside of school hours), I want to say expressly 
that I do not condemn another band, a brass band 
manned by hard-of-hearing pupils. In a large school for 
the deaf, where there are three hundred or more pupils, 
it may be possible to discover fifteen or twenty who are 
only hard-of-hearing, are muscially gifted far above the 
average, and are gifted with rhythmical capacities above 
the average. It is worth while then to give them a musi- 
eal education. What instrument should they play? The 
complexity of piano music is probably beyond the reach 
of a person, although musical, who is hard-of-hearing 
from early childhood. An instrument where the player 
produces only one tone at a time seems preferable. An 
instrument, the tone of which is a very strong stimulant, 
is advantageous. A brass instrument not only affects its 
player by air conduction, but shakes his whole body, 
his head, and stimulates his ear by bone conduction. Be- 
sides, a brass band is a sound source from which no 
hearer expects great delicacy of execution. Deviations 
from the true pitch disappear in the total fusion of all 
the instruments. Noisiness is taken for granted and even 
desired for a brass band. Such a band is a fine recrea- 
tional feature, out of school hours, for those who are able 
to play in it with the moderate accuracy one expects of 
them, and may become useful for many more general 
recreational features of a school. Such a brass band is 
no argument to be applied to any problem relating to a 
percussion band intended to accompany the piano playing 
of a skilled and hearing musician. 
MAX F. MEYER, 
Research Professor of Psychology, 
University of Missourt, Columbia, Mo. 


WISCONSIN DAY-SCHOOLS 


The May, 1931, issue of the ANNats, Volume LXXVI, 
No. 3, included as part of a report of the Proceedings of 
the Fifteenth Conference of Superintendents and Princi- 
pals of American Schools for the Deaf a paper on The 
Educational Achievement of the Pupils of our Day- 
Schools by Mr. E. A. Stevenson which was followed by a 
discussion. During this discussion, statements were made 
by Mr. T. Emery Bray, superintendent of the Wisconsin 
School for the Deaf, concerning the day-schools of Wis- 
econsin which contained many inaccuracies in regard to 
the education of the deaf in the day-schools of our state. 
A large and representative group of day-school teachers, 
in session at a meeting recently, felt it an obligation to 
our schools and our state to present facts concerning con- 
ditions as they exist. A committee was appointed to pre- 
pare a correct statement of the situation and submit it to 
the Annats for publication. 

Mr. Bray is quoted as saying, ‘‘Some of the schools are 
held in basements, others in churches... . ”’ 

A recent questionnaire sent to the various day-schools 
reveals the fact that not one day-school is held in a base- 
ment or church, and not one is poorly housed. 

Mr. Bray said further, ‘‘ .. . and the supervision of the 
schools is practically nil.’’ The state supervisor ‘‘gets 
around only once or twice a year, and in supervision it 
extends only over a short period, which, you might say, 
amounts to comparatively nothing.’’ 

The state supervisor visits each school two or three 
times, a visit extending over several days. Several times 
a year, letters are sent out to the teachers by the state 
supervisor containing recommendations, outlines, and help- 
ful suggestions. Intelligence tests and achievement tests 
are given by her, assistance is given in regard to problem 
children, and much aid is given in unifying and stand- 
ardizing the work of the various schools. In addition to 
this special supervision, these day-schools are under the 
direct supervision of the city superintendents, and the 
various supervisors in the public school systems. The day- 
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schools participate in the public health work and are 
visited and inspected by the school nurses and physicians. 

Mr. Bray spoke of defective-speech pupils in the day- 
schools. There are no hearing pupils having defective 
speech in the day-schools. the correction of speech dis- 
orders is done by teachers especially trained in speech 
correction, and this work has no connection with the 
schools for the deaf. The day-schools have hard-of-hearing 
and deaf pupils only. 

Mr. Bray said, ‘‘I find that some of the teachers in the 
day-schools are poorly trained as teachers of the deaf... . 
I find probably twenty-five per cent of those teachers ex- 
cellently trained teachers for the deaf. In the day-schools 
—and I am speaking of the smaller schools—they have 
sometimes only one pupil in a grade with probably five 
in the whole school, no two in the same grade, no incen- 
tive, no challenge, no one with whom to compare each 
other.’’ 

In regard to the training of the day-school teachers, 
every one has, in accordance with the Wisconsin State 
Law, had normal school training and recognized training 
for teaching the deaf. Out of forty teachers, twenty-nine 
are graduates from Milwaukee State Teachers’ College, 
one from Northampton, three from Central Institute, one 
from the Western Pennsylvania School, and one from 
Miss McCowen’s School in Chicago. Five are college grad- 
uates and three more have just about completed work for 
a degree. Almost without exception, these teachers since 
graduation have attended university summer schools or 
summer schools for teachers of the deaf. 

As to the small number of pupils in a school, the new 
psychologists decry competition except with one’s own 
record. This is the age of efforts to attain individual 
progress through the ‘‘contract method’’ and other simi- 
lar plans. Dr. Carleton Washburne, superintendent of the 
Winnetka, Ill., schools, in talking on Educational Signifi- 
cance of Individual Differences at the Milwaukee Associa- 
tion Summer Meeting, said in discussing the philosophy 
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and methods used in Winnetka, ‘‘All progress depends 
upon variation,’’ and further he said that in Winnetka, 
‘There is strictly individual progress. . . . When a child 
completes a grade’s work in some subject, he begins the 
next grade’s work in that subject right in the same room.”’ 


Quoting further from Mr. Bray we find the following: 
‘‘T find in Wisconsin that a large percentage of the pupils 
in the schools live ten, twenty, or thirty miles from the 
school and have to be transported all that distance. The 
weather in Wisconsin is real weather in winter, fifty be- 
low zero, thirty below zero for weeks at a time, and the 
pupils can not attend school regularly under such con- 
ditions.’’ 

A check-up on attendance reports in the day-schools for 
twenty-five years shows an average daily attendance of be- 
tween 90 and 99 per cent. The four weather bureaus in 
Wisconsin under the U. 8. Department of Agriculture re- 
port a yearly average of 28 days below zero. In only two 
instances was this for more than two consecutive weeks. 
About 80 per cent of the children enrolled in the day- 
schools live in their own homes and receive the benefits of 
parent love, protection, care, and proper influence. The 
remaining 20 per cent live in boarding homes selected 
and supervised by the teacher in charge. These day-school 
pupils living in a normal situation are trained and de- 
veloped every day toward meeting life among hearing 
people. There were 420 pupils enrolled in the twenty-one 
day-schools in 1930 and 419 in 1931. 


Mr. Bray told of a deaf boy who was graduated from the 
eighth grade in the Milwaukee Day-School and from the 
Lincoln High School there. Upon taking the examinations 
for entrance to Gallaudet College, he ‘‘failed utterly. He 
was advised by the president of Gallaudet College to re- 
turn to the Wisconsin School for the Deaf.’’ 

The following information has been obtained from the 
records of the Milwaukee Day-School. This student re- 
ferred to was graduated from the eighth grade in the day- 
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school in June, 1925, and entered high school the follow- 
ing September, enrolling in a four-year business course 
and choosing two years of history and one year of science 
as electives. He was out of school during 1928-1929 on 
account of poor health but returned and graduated from 
high school in June, 1930. His average grade was 77. 
He was excellent in art work and was a monthly con- 
tributor to the school magazine. About one month before 
his graduation, his parents decided to send him on to col- 
lege. The college requirements for entrance to Gallaudet 
included four years of English (which this student had 
had) and four years of science (he had had one), two 
years of mathematics, and two years of foreign language. 
He had no credits in the last two as he had taken a busi- 
ness course. This student took the entrance examinations 
in all the subjects in which he was eligible and failed in 
only one. He could not be admitted to college because he 
had not chosen the proper subjects for college entrance. 
He went to the Wisconsin School and entered Galludet 
the following fall. 

This isolated case cited as an example of the failure of 
day-schools does not seem so appalling when the actual 
facts are stated. 

It is hoped in justice to the Wisconsin day-schools, the 
children attending them, the teachers giving instruction 
in them, and the taxpayers of the state maintaining them, 
that the above statements may be given sufficient consid- 
eration to correct erroneous impressions given by the 
article previously printed in this magazine. 


Signed, MARGARET H. FITZGERALD, 
MRS. FRED BALL, 
MARCIA HEATH, 
Committee. 
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AN IMAGINARY TRIP FOR ORIGINAL LANGUAGE 


About the first of March when there had been two 
stormy week ends, our Monday morning journals devel- 
oped a sameness that lacked interest. This was an origi- 
nal language period so we decided that we should have to 
do somtheing original in order to be true to our outline. 


I consulted with our other fifth-grade teacher, and we 
decided to go somewhere. The next morning I told my 
class that we were going to Washington. They entered 
into the spirit of make-believe with perfect enthusiasm. 
The boys formed the train seats of all the chairs. The 
other fifth-grade pupils came in and best friends sat 
side by side. 

There were just twenty-five in our party and the fare 
to Washington is fifteen dollars, so right there we used 
our multiplication by two figures. In the same way we 
paid for meals and other expenses. The trip totaled over 
seven hundred dollars but only one pupil mentioned the 
fact in the written report of the trip. We traced our route 
on the map of the United States. 


I have a paper car which opens up and shows the inside 
of a pullman. We all know the evening train because we 
often watch it from the campus. We pulled down the 
shades and everybody went to sleep. Presently we teachers 
woke up the children and told them to get dressed be- 
cause we were near Washington. They scrambled about 
in true pullman fashion. 


A picture of the Washington Monument was shown 
first, next a post card of the railroad bridge across the 
Potomac. Then we all stood in the aisle waiting for the 
train to stop. 

We got our breakfast in the station and then got into 
a sightseeing bus. By aid of post cards we saw all the 
principal buildings. Everbody was so happy that it was 
fun instead of a lesson. Our collection of Washington 
cards contains all the principal buildings and several in- 
terior views. The Mount Vernon collection has several 
views of the mansion and a view of each room. 
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The teacher held each card and let every pupil have a 
quick glance at it; just about what one gets from a sight- 
seeing bus anywhere. Then the cards were placed along 
the chalk tray, to be looked at more carefully at any spare 
minute during the next few days. This trip took forty- 
five minutes. 

The next morning our original language period was 
spent in writing the report of the trip from the following 
outline : 

An Imaqinary Trip TO WASHINGTON 
. When did we start? 
. How did we go? 
. When did we arrive in Washington? 
. Where did we eat breakfast? 
What did we see? 
. Where did we go after lunch? 
. What did we see? 
. Were you interested ? 
. When did we leave Washington ? 
2. Who met us at the station in Morganton? 

Everybody was eager to begin writing and the papers 
were satisfactory. Each paper was different. The follow- 
ing show the best and the poorest. 
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AN IMAGINARY TRIP TO WASHINGTON 


Sunday evening we started to Washington. We took the train 
at seven o’clock. We went through Virginia but we didn’t see the 
country because we were asleep. 

About seven o’clock in the morning we arrived in the station in 
Washington. Then we ate our breakfast. While we were eating, I 
looked out and saw the dome of the Capitol. Then we got into 
a bus and drove to the Capitol. It looked so beautiful that we 
asked Miss Landers to let us go into the Capitol. She led us up the 
steps and we looked at the statues. We saw the Hall of Representa- 
tives and the Supreme Court Room. 

After that we drove to the White House. A policeman asked 
Miss Landers where we came from. She told him that we came 
from the North Carolina School for the Deaf. He let us go into 
the White House. We saw many beautiful pictures on the walls. 

While we were riding in the bus, I looked out of the window and 
saw the Congressional Library, the Washington Monument and the 
Lincoln Memorial. 

After lunch we went to Mount Vernon. We saw Christ Church 
and the Radio Towers on the way to Mount Vernon. Miss Landers 
gave us each twenty-five cents to pay at the gate to go into Mount 
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Vernon. We saw all the beautiful rooms. Then we went to the 
bedroom where Washington died. We saw his garden and the tomb. 

After supper at seven o’clock we started back on the train. Tues- 
day morning we arrived in Morganton. Miss Joiner, Mr. Goodwin 
and Mr. Underhill met us at the train. We got into their cars and 
they drove us back to school. The boys asked me if I had a good 
time and I told them that I did. The next day I told the boys all 
about Washington. They were surprised. I shall always remember 
my happy trip. 

HAYWARD WRIGHT. 


AN IMAGINARY TRIP TO WASHINGTON 


Last Sunday night at seven we started to Washington. We 
couldn’t see the country because it was too dark. We slept on the 
train. 

In the morning we woke up near Washington. We got out of the 
train and rode in a bus. We went on Pennsylvania Avenue. We 
saw the Capitol, the Congressional Library, the Lincoln Memorial, 
the Washington Monument and the White House. Then we went 
back to the station to get lunch. 

In the afternoon we rode in the bus to Mount Vernon. We saw 
the Radio Towers and Christ Church on the way to Mount Vernon. 
We enjoyed seeing Washington’s home. 

That night we started back to Morganton. Mr. Goodwin and 
Mr. Underhill met us at the station, and drove us back to school. 
We shall always remember our trip. 

CARLES STAINBACK. 


ADDIE L. LANDERS, 
Instructor in the North Carolina School, 
Morganton, N. C. 


THE PARTICULAR METHOD OF THE SCHOOL 
FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 
IN VIENNA? 


Hearing is to us the mediator of the acoustic world of 
perception. The otologist Dr. Oscar Wolf has (in the in- 
terest of a more accurate diagnosis) experimentally ex- 
amined the connections between prolapsis or change of 
function and condition of organ. 

The result may thus be summarized : 

The acoustic world of the hard-of-hearing child is not 
only a smaller, narrower one, but also different from that 
of the normally hearing. As the hearing, however, stands 
also in a selective and directive relation of education to 
the other senses, particularly to the sense of sight, the 


1Part of a report of a conference of teachers of special classes 
at Vienna, June 12, 1929. Done into English by Louise Morgan- 
stern Neuschutz. 
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entire life of perception and imagination is indirectly 
concerned through the lowering of the power of hearing; 
and as the animate and inanimate sounds of nature do 
not speak any longer or very much changed only to the 
soul, there occurs frequently a cessation of mental stimu- 
lation. 

As rhythmic sense, the ear is in closest interrelation 
with all our motor organs. (Buecher, ‘‘Work and 
Rhythm’’), for which reason the exact execution of 
rhythmical motions and the forming of subconsciously 
acting automatic motion complexes, as they oceur in run- 
ning, dancing, etc., suffer. 

Impairment of hearing is of particularly serious con- 
sequences as regards speech, since this is acoustically 
exceptionally complicated. 

Due to the marked qualitative character of the sense of 
hearing, it is evident that it is not so much its intensive 
lowering, but much more the loss in quality and the 
change in quality, which must be blamed for the difficulty 
in understanding on part of the hard of hearing. 

We must, furthermore, take into consideration the fact 
that to recognize through the ear familiar words and 
sentences, or to perceive correctly unknown words and 
sentences, are two different accomplishments. 

The persons tested by Dr. Wolf heard (with normal 
possession of speech) an average of only twenty per cent 
of disconnected words almost correct in sound. In the 
giving of familiar sentences the results were far better; 
with meaningless sound material, far worse. 

It seems clear after what has been said that the school 
child with impaired hearing, even though he possesses a 
measure of speech corresponding to his age, is unable to 
follow the ordinary school instruction, which by means of 
speech (through good hearing), stimulates and influences 
the independent educational work of the pupils. 

In a still larger measure this is true of those children 
who suffered an impairment in hearing before or during 
the period of natural acquisition of speech. 
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The school for the hard of hearing must, therefore, 
aside from the pursuit of common school branches, also 
strive to take up in the broadest possible manner the 
speech training in regard to the understanding of speech 
and the use of speech, in order to enable the children to 
take their place in a normal hearing world. 

Its method is, therefore, directed, on the one hand, to 
the matter of fact of the lessened power of hearing; on 
the other hand, to the fact of spontaneous speech devel- 
oped either in part or faulty. 

The decreased power of hearing cannot be improved 
through pedagogic measures; but it is possible to train 
(a) to an increased and more precise functional practice 
(differentiating acoustic sense impressions), a latent rest- 
ing power of hearing through the creation of particularly 
favorable possibilities of perception, and through systema- 
tic exercises; and 
(b) to keep at an equal height, after the ear has been 
medically treated, the decreased functional ability of the 
sense of hearing, through constant stimulation to practice. 

The systematic training to functional practice of rem- 
nants of hearing mentioned under (a) makes its task that 
of transmitting to the children perceptions of hearing still 
unknown to them... . 

In every case a new word should be given as pure 
sound picture (also as pure speech reading picture), be- 
fore it is turned over to the way of conception by 
‘‘Hoersehen’’ (simultaneous hearing and seeing). 

The condition particularly favorable for hearing exer- 
eises for the differentiation of hitherto confused acoustic 
impressions are offered by the school for the hard of hear- 
ing in this manner, that ear and source of sound are 
brought closer together, that the duration of stimulation 
is increased, so that it enhances the (stationary) quality 
through a changing degree of intensity of the acoustic im- 
pressions, and that it makes use of sound strengthening 
hearing aids. 
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In most cases the hand held to the auricle to enlarge 
the sound receiving apparatus offers the most natural 
hearing aid. Among the artificial hearing aids, as months 
of school tests have proven, the electric ear phones are 
‘*for our purposes’’ unfit. 

Singing lessons, for those of the children able to sing, 
as the school for the hard of hearing conducts them, must 
be considered a very valuable part of the hearing exer- 
cises. The children learn to differentiate and to sing cor- 
rectly easy sound intervals; the melody of sound favor- 
ably influences the melody of speech, the musical rhythm, 
the speech rhythm,—characteristics of our language which 
are unfavorably influenced by the acquired defect in 
hearing. 

While, as already shown, the hearing exercises transmit 
under particularly favorable circumstances acoustic sense 
impressions of the outside world and of speech, ‘‘hearing’’ 
alone will have to recede in the broad framework of the 
instruction faced by a more effective means of speech 
conception. 

It is easily ascertained through experiments that the 
speech sounds with identical or similar sound effect, can 
easily be distinguished by sight; and vice versa, that the 
speech sounds which are very difficult to distinguish by 
sight (t-d, n; b-p, m) are readily distinguishable through 
hearing. 

If we, therefore, consistently educate the hard-of-hear- 
ing child to approach the spoken word with simultaneous ac- 
tion of the ear and the eye; 7.e., not only to listen attentively 
to the speaker, but also to watch closely at the same time 
the lips and the accompanying expression (mimic, ges- 
ture), we obtain excellent results, equal almost to those of 
the school for children with normal hearing. This method 
of instruction is called ‘‘Hoerseh-Methode’’ (‘‘ Hearing 
and Seeing Method.’’). 

In favor of the use of the ‘‘Hoerseh-Methode’”’ is also 
the fact that in the school for hard-of-hearing children 
there are pupils with varying and changing degrees of 
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hearing; for it permits, according to need, to tax more 
strongly the sound and sight components of the new 
means of perception, or also, as is the case with those 
growing deaf in later years, to read the spoken word from 
the lips. 

‘‘Hoersehen’’ (‘‘Hear-seeing’’) is a natural means of 
comprehending speech. In the time during which develop- 
ment of speech, the use of speech and the understanding 
of speech in the young child grow most strikingly in 
breadth,—during which he continually learns to differ- 
entiate something new in sound and contents, he makes 
remarkable, often instinctive use of ‘‘Hoersehen’’ as the 
most effective means of speech conception. . 

For this process of training and habit it is, in our 
opinion, quite unessential that the child is made ‘‘clearly 
conscious’’ of the formation of each sound, for—as ex- 
perience with highly intelligent adults has proved—a 
thorough study and knowledge of phonetics does not en- 
able the student to read the lips. There is, therefore, no 
phonetic basis to our well-aimed exercises in speech read- 
ing; they are graded according to the childish sphere of 
interest and presented in language of. daily use. 

Among the exercises given are: Rapid repetition of all 
key words heard in a sentence; rapid repetition of all key 
words seen in a sentence. There are, further, ‘‘missing 
word’’ contests, sentences as they are given in cross-word 
puzzles, and lessons in writing and reading shorthand, ete. 

Even to children who hear speech acoustically from a 
certain distance, the niceties and idioms of the language, 
which are beyond the range of their immediate needs, 
remain mostly foreign; firstly, because they did not hear 
them often enough; and, secondly, because word and ecir- 
cumstance did not attain symbolic maturity through 
simultaneous appearance and interrelation. 

If we wish to make the speech of the hard-of-hearing 
child a useful mental tool, beyond the range of a primi- 
tive means of expression, then we must make the function 
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of the speech forms comprehensible to our children, in 
order to further the formation and usefulness of the 
speech pattern. 
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LEAVES FROM A PSYCHOLOGIST’S NOTEBOOK 


The care of the deaf child has been largely conducted 
in institutions which have been dignified by the term 
‘“schools for the deaf.’’ In these schools, education is 
supposed to take place. The history of the education of 
the deaf has been fraught with many problems which 
have been in the nature of education in general and edu- 
cation of the deaf in particular. It is fair in a considera- 
tion of any of these problems to raise the question as to 
the real nature of any educational process and to inquire 
into specific questions relating to procedures used in any 
education of the deaf child. Educators of the deaf have 
long recognized that their aims have much in common 
with the education of hearing children. The great differ- 
ences among educators of the deaf have been and still are 
concerned largely with the problems of method, rather 
than with considerations of aim. To get the deaf child to 
function to his environment in such a way that he may 
appropriate it to his and to society’s summum bonum is a 
proposition that finds agreement among all who may differ 
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in matters of method. In consideration of a larger aspect 
of the total problem of the education of the deaf, it is 
only reasonable that any material included in the curricu- 
lum and any method used in teaching shall be able to 
find its own adequate defense. Enlightened teachers will 
realize that progress is not founded necessarily upon con- 
demnation of single items in the curriculum or particular 
methods, but rather it is enhanced by fair consideration 
of the merits of these instruments of education. Educa- 
tion, as conceived in the modern day, may be concerned 
with what subject matter does to the individual child and 
what the child can do with subject matter. Viewing the 
total aspects of these major questions, it may be said that 
the whole process is, in the last analysis, a phychological 
problem. 

It is easy for educators to lose the large perspective 
when encountered in a maelstrom of questions concerning 
policy and details of administration. Professor Dewey 
emphasizes the fact that any education must include 
living in the present time. This means that the deaf child 
must live to-day as well as to prepare for the future. 
If this is a fundamental principle of education, teachers 
must include it in their philosophy. The deaf child must 
learn to live to-day as well as to prepare for some distant 
future. It has been urged that the most important thing 
for the deaf child to learn is language in order that he 
may then be able to get along in society. It is well that 
the child shall learn to read lips and to speak, but while 
this process is being carried on the needs of the child 
from day to day must be recognized. One of these needs 
is language. Signs and other mediums of expression may 
constitute his means of coping with his environment to- 
day. To deny him the use of these is a distinct violation 
of this fundamental principle of living. To force him to 
eliminate the medium of expression for his emotions and 
thoughts to-day in the hope of learning more efficient 
methods which will function in some far distant future is 
obviously in violation of this fundamental philosophy of 
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education. In making this assertion, no denial of the 
worth of speech teaching and lip-reading is made. How- 
ever, the teacher accepts a serious responsibility when he 
sacrifices to-day’s good for to-morrow’s hope. 

Some have assumed that the child comes to the school 
without language. This is, of course, a ridiculous absurd- 
ity, for language does not consist alone of the spoken and 
written word. The child thinks in terms of his sense 
experience and by the time he comes to school he has 
accumulated a vast body of sensory motor and ideational 
experience. He may not think in terms of words, but 
nevertheless he thinks in terms of objects, motions, vis- 
ualized signs, etc. To deny him expression of his experi- 
ence in the signs that he knows and to attempt to circum- 
seribe his reactions to the level of the words he is able to 
master is a profound error. If thinking were done in 
words, many bright deaf children must immediately be 
proclaimed feeble-minded. But experience is not limited 
by words. Therefore, it is evident that any education of 
the deaf child based merely upon the spoken and written 
word must be so meager as to be unworthy of the term. 
It is a mere matter of common sense to state that any 
method by which the deaf child is enabled to cope ade- 
quately with the largest environment possible is a proper 
one. To believe that there is only a single method for ob- 
taining this end is to overlook the psychology of indi- 
vidual difference. There is no method of teaching, but 
rather there are methods in education. 

Pilsbury and Meader have called attention to the fact 
that ‘‘Thought may precede language in definite and de- 
tailed imagery and then be translated into language as a 
separate process.’’! While the young deaf child may not 
know language, nevertheless he makes a substitute for it 
from his reservoir of experience. He reacts to his environ- 
ment not in words necessarily but with their mental and 
emotional equivalents. Young children learn signs with 


1w. B. Pillsbury and C. L. Meader, ‘‘The Psychology of Lan- 
guage.’’ D. Appleton and Company, 1928, page 99. 
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amazing rapidity, because this furnishes them a means of 
communication as well as a method of elaborating their 
already obtained experience. It is a truism that education 
must begin with the child’s experience. Therefore, the 
educator of the deaf child should begin with the language 
the child understands. Signs should be the hand maiden 
of every speech teacher, rather than the enemy. It is 
urged that if the child expresses his experience in signs 
that it will be impossible to teach language. Instead of 
this being a principle of method, it is rather a commen- 
tary upon the teacher. 

It has been maintained that the way to educate a deaf 
child is to teach him language and if he is able to master 
the language everything else necessary would come to him. 
The absurdity of this contention can be testified to by 
every educator of hearing children. In spite of the fact 
that children who have hearing also have language, prog- 
ress in the necessary school functions is often slow and 
inadequate. Educational literature is mostly concerned 
with the problem of why children do not learn the ma- 
terial in the curriculum even though they have language 
superior to the expert lip-reader. The teacher who insists 
that the one important thing for the deaf child to learn 
is language should have an adequate defense for the ele- 
vation of language above everything else in the curricu- 
lum. It is only a statement of recognized fact that chil- 
dren whose time is spent learning language sacrifice much 
in the so-called school branches. This is not wholly a mis- 
fortune as they perhaps miss much that is unnecessary to 
learn in the orthodox curriculum. Tradition has not yet 
been overcome and much that is useless remains in sub- 
ject matter. By accident, the deaf child may miss much 
that is unessential. The real issue is, however, whether 
the deaf child will be able to better master his environ- 
ment with language, although deficient in much subject 
matter, or will he better profit by less time given to the 
teaching of language and a better understanding of the 
world about him as set up in the make-up of the school 
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curriculum. It should be the attempt of the teacher to 
enlarge in every possible way the experience of the child 
by all conceivable methods. 

The child who learns in school only through the use of 
lip-reading, is confronted at all times with a stimulus of 
great complexity. The total gestalt, or pattern, of the 
stimulus must be perceived as something by itself and it 
must be differentiated from countless other forms which 
characterize the thousands of spoken words. In order to 
perceive the stimulus, the child must first discover what 
the stimulus is that comes by way of his visual sense; 
second, to this stimulation must be added materials from 
past associations and stored memories; third, he must 
discriminate between this and any other form as indi- 
cated by lip movements. More than this, no two mouths 
are made the same and the stimulus of the word ‘‘cat’’ 
is a different thing when spoken by different persons. 
There is no debate as to the possibilities of teaching lip- 
reading. Many excellent lip-readers are produced every 
year, but it must be fully recognized that these have spe- 
cial ability to reckon with such complex and rapidly 
changing forms as eharacteristic of the stimulating situa- 
tion. Pintner’s work seems to indicate little correlation 
between intelligence and ability to read lips. This would 
seem to corroborate what every psychologist knows about 
the theory of the stimulus. The assumption that inability 
to respond to such complicated and shifting forms as the 
lip-reader must react to denotes poor intellect or feeble- 
mindedness, is seen at once as profound fallacy. 

Psychologists realize that special inabilities do not neces- 
sarily indicate a low general ability. According to Spear- 
man’s theory of intelligence, special inabilities do not 
necessarily conflict upon the total amount of ‘‘G,’’ but 
would rather seem to indicate a lack of one or more 
specific ‘‘S’’ factors. If, on the other hand, we should 
accept Thorndike’s view of intelligence, special disabilities 
would be the accepted thing in every person and any par- 
ticular disability would in no way cast reflection upon the 
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conception of general intelligence. If Thurston’s theory 
of intelligence is accepted, an inability to respond to par- 
ticular kind of stimulating situation would cast no re- 
flections upon the total intelligence of the organism. Under 
no present theory of intelligence can one maintain that 
the child who is unable to respond to the lip-reading 
stimulus situation is incapable of learning as satisfactorily 
as any other person. It is a matter of universal observa- 
tion that many children do not respond to this type of 
education. Therefore, to point to this fact as a reflection 
upon their mental ability, is a grievous mistake. Max 
Muller asserted many decades ago that it was impossible 
to have an idea of an object without having the corres- 
ponding word or its equivalent in mind. In the case of 
the deaf child, the imaginal equivalent of the spoken word 
constitutes the material out of which his experience is 
organized and is therefore the psychological basis upon 
which any education should begin. : 
WILLIAM HERTZOG THOMPSON, 
Dean of Men, and Professor of Psychology, 
University of Iowa, 
Omaha, Nebr. 


THE DEAF BOY GREW OLDER 
I 


Judging by the complexion of contemporary discussion, 
one gets the impression that the problems of the deaf are 
confined to the classroom; that when you have decided 
upon a choice of method of teaching language, or a sub- 
stitute for language, to the deaf child, you have exhausted 
the range of society’s intercession in his behalf and, con- 
sequently, that he is a more or less completed product, in 
the sense that the task of drawing out his cultural poten- 
tialities has been fulfilled to the uttermost. There is a 
considerable gap in the records covering the period after 
the child leaves school. The usual procedure is to point 
to one or two persons who have achieved what seems a 
complete adjustment to life and who have gone on to 
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partake in the thrust and push of life with creditable 
success. As for the hoi polloi, the almost completely for- 
gotten majority of the deaf, they are apparently aptly 
described in the advertising blurb on the jacket of a re- 
cently published book in which the author, a deaf young 
lady, is characterized as objecting to being ‘‘a cipher 
among ciphers.’’ To an altogether too numerous portion 
of our population—including, in fact, almost everyone ex- 
cept those who are in intimate contact with them—that is 
precisely what the deaf are: so many undistinguished and 
indistinguishable ciphers. 

In New York City, the Prosser Committee ruled that 
unemployed deaf men were not eligible for its assistance, 
the argument being that handicapped groups are accus- 
tomed to seeking the assistance of relief dispensing agen- 
cies, so that the current depression did not constitute an 
emergency for them.! Newspapers and magazine editors, 
as a rule, will accept for publication articles in which the 
deaf man appears as a comic figure. This is so far true 
that the deaf man with literary ambitions plays up to the 
editor’s conception of what an article on the deaf should 
say. The movie people, especially the newsreel companies, 
will not show pictures of the deaf, on the theory that the 
subject is depressing, and therefore financially unprofit- 
able. In spite of the deaf man’s capacity for constructive 
citizenship, he continues to be regarded as a cipher among 
ciphers, a depressing spectacle from which the delicate 
sensibilities of a movie audience are to be shielded. 

To this situation there are, of course, a number of con- 
tributory factors. Deafness is not an outwardly observ- 
able handicap, so that, as has been observed, whereas the 
blind man excites compassion, the deaf man often elicits 


1Somehow it had escaped the attention of the Coordinating 
Council of the Committee that they were actually giving positions 
to many who were already enrolled with relief agencies, and who 
were just shifted on to the Prosser Committee’s roll. Thus a de- 
linqguent girl recommended by a probation officer was given a 
position at $18 per week, while a deaf family man, previously earn- 
ing $45 a week, had to send his wife to one relative, and his two 
children to others, thus being forced to break up his family. 
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only irritation. Then again, the fact that there is, as yet, 
little that the medical profession can do for the totally 
deaf person has tended to deprive the deaf of the sympa- 
thetic interest that medical authorities can obtain for 
problems in which they are actively interested. There is 
a third factor that by far overshadows the others, and to 
the illustration of which this article is devoted. Briefly 
stated, it is this: The deaf person has not been given the 
opportunity to do the things that ordinarily invite respect 
and confidence. We respect people who can do the things 
we do, regardless of whether or not we speak the same 
language they do. As regards the deaf person, it is un- 
fair to judge his achievements so long as educators and 
social workers continue to treat him as if he were still at 
school, as if the problem of a choice between signs and 
lip-reading exhausted the range of his problems. It is 
time we realize that—to borrow the title of Mr. Broun’s 
novel—the deaf boy grew older; that he has problems 
transcending those of the classroom, and that he is en- 
titled to work them out in his own way. His major prob- 
lem being that of psychological adjustment, we ought to 
get away from its mechanical and narrowly educational 
aspect; we ought, instead, to concentrate on ways and 
means of raising his cultural level, in making life as 
abundant and as productive as possible. 
II 

There are, of course, those who seem to maintain that 
the school actually does deal exhaustively with all of the 
deaf child’s problems, that it prepares him for normal 
life. Theoretically the child, upon graduation from school, 
is equipped to enter a normal high school and, later, to 
assume his place as a citizen in the community. True 
enough, there are some deaf children who, through a com- 
bination of intelligent parental care and unusual personal 
courage, do succeed in entering a high school for the hear- 
ing, and some who are even able to participate in college 
life—I know of three such eases, and there may be a few 
others. But to assume that this is a proper norm for all 
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deaf children is to be more loyal to educational method 
than to the actual facts. 

For instance, much was made, a year ago, of a survey 
that was conducted at the Employment Center for the 
Handicapped, in New York City. The survey—especially 
those portions later chosen for quotation—attempted to 
show that among the 292 applicants whose cases were 
cited those who could lip-read ‘‘ presented a more normal 
appearance to the public.’’ The Employment Center is, 
naturally, primarily interested in securing positions for 
its applicants. It is easier to do this when you can point 
out to the employer that your applicant can read lips, 
making it easier to understand and follow instructions. 
From this point of view lip-reading is very important, 
since it facilitates communication, in a fashion, and gives 
the applicant a more ‘‘normal’’ appearance. But if by 
‘‘normal appearance’’ is meant psychological adjustment, 
then, it seems clear, the survey was rather inadequate, 
since it gave neither a fair sample nor sufficient data from 
which to draw conclusions. The more educated type of 
sign-maker does not apply to the Employment Center for 
assistance. Then again, there was no attempt to secure 
data concerning the other, and more significant, aspects 
of psychological adjustment, such as home training and 
environment. For our purposes, therefore, the phrase 
‘normal appearance,’’ as used in the survey, was either 
irrelevant or far-fetched. 

Whether or not it falls in with our educational theory, 
the fact is that to the deaf person the sign language is a 
natural and adequate medium for social and cultural ac- 
tivity, and that there is a sufficiently large number of 
sign-makers to warrant the serious consideration of edu- | 
cators who wish to be realistic. Language is not an end 
in itself, but a means towards an end. The question is 
not, how shall we make lip-readers out of these sign- 
makers, but, how shall we fill the life of the deaf person 
with a maximum of cultural content? The fact that, in 
this important matter, the opinions of the educated deaf, 
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as @ group, have been so persistently ignored is a serious 
indictment of the attitude of some of our educators. In 
spite of our fondness for terms like ‘‘scientific’’ and ‘‘pro- 
gressive methods,’’ it does sound a bit presumptuous to 
characterize as ‘‘savage’’ a cultural instrument so dear 
to the hearts of the majority of the educated deaf, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that so many of them have had 
the benefit of the so-called ‘‘normal’’ method. This is 
not a plea for the sign language. It is rather an earnest 
effort, on the part of one who works with the adult deaf, 
to face the situation as it really is, in the advance to our 
common cultural goal. 


There is this to consider, that whereas in the case of the 
hard-of-hearing person lip-reading is an actual aid to 
hearing, with the deaf person it is different. At best he 
can hope for a sort of second-hand existence among hear- 
ing people. He limps along after his neighbors, and even 
the best lip-readers I have met tell me that they fre- 
quently do a lot of guessing; they miss the atmosphere of 
social equality, their neighbors become saintly at their 
expense, and they do not get the wholesome and spon- 
taneous social life that is more than ever necessary for the 
deaf person. Not a few give up and resort to a life of 
solitude. So the lip-reading deaf person leads an incom- 
plete life, no matter how normal an appearance he presents. 


III 


‘‘Normality’’ is the slogan of the schools known as 
oralist—‘‘ Normal language, normal associates, normal ac- 
tivities.’’ Their problem is, how to make the deaf child 
as much as possible like the normal hearing person, and 
lip-reading is their 20th Century Limited to Normality. 
Normality is, however, a relative affair, as G. Bernard 
Shaw discovered after a visit to the oculist. After ex- 
amining Shaw’s eyes, the oculist exclaimed: ‘‘ At last! A 
man with normal vision. More than 99 per cent of the 
people have defective vision.’’ ‘‘In that case,’’ said 
Shaw, ‘‘I must correct you. It is I who have abnormal 
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vision, since it is the normal thing to have defective 
vision.”’ 

The word ‘‘normal’’ refers to something that is charac- 
teristic of a group. It is that which most persons in any 
given group tend to do unconsciously, because it is part 
of their natures. For instance, we talk about ‘‘average”’ 
or ‘‘normal’’ intelligence. There really isn’t any arbi- 
trary intelligence level which you can designate as nor- 
mal. But if, after testing a group of people, you find that 
about 60 per cent will give you the same answers to cer- 
tain questions, showing an equal amount of skill and 
knowledge, then you say that that intelligence level is 
the norm for your group. And later, if you test any 
single individual, you compare his answers with those in 
your normal group, and classify him as normal, above 
normal or below normal, depending on the way he com- 
pares with the standard of the group. First you find out 
how the majority of the people in the group react; and 
that becomes the normal thing, the standard by which 
you measure any one person in the group. 

Since it is normal for most people to hear, the deaf 
person is, in that respect, different from the norm of the 
group. And in his ability to communicate with hearing 
people, he is decidedly below the standard of the run of 
hearing people. And usually, when a person does not 
quite measure up to the group standard in any way, he 
develops a feeling of inferiority, and it is hard for him 
to become adjusted. If lip-reading could bridge this gap, 
and make the deaf person feel that he is a member of the 
hearing group, it would easily merit all the energy and 
expense it entails. The fact is, however, that it does not 
quite serve. There are difficulties of social and psycholog- 
ical adjustment which, says the report of the National 
Research Council’s Second Conference on the Problems of 
the Deaf and Hard of Hearing, ‘‘cannot be entirely re- 
moved through even the highest use of compensatory 
devices, either of instrumental character or of substitu- 
tional nature, such as lip-reading.’’ Lip-reading is a help 
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in facilitating the social intercourse between deaf and 
hearing persons, but it doesn’t make the hearing person 
feel that the deaf person is in his group. ‘‘Let’s be real- 
istic about this,’’ I say to many mothers of deaf children, 
and although they will be proud of the child’s ability to 
read lips, they do not, somehow, regard him as the equal 
of the other children in the house. 

Sometimes lip-reading leads to a peculiar attempt at 
adjustment. Once I read a pathetic letter in the news- 
paper. A deaf young man had complained to the editor 
about his plight, saying he was not welcomed into the 
company of his hearing friends—or something like it. 
And a deaf young lady answered his letter. In substance 
she said: ‘‘I am surprised that you are so pessimistic. 
Don’t you know that lip-reading so brightens up the face 
of a deaf person and makes him look so intelligent that 
people in the street invariably stop to ask him for diree- 
tions?’’ If that is adjustment, the young lady is weleome 
to it. 

To go back to Shaw’s illustration again. Why don’t 
most people feel inferior because of their defective vision ? 
The answer is, obviously, because group life is possible 
even with defective vision. No one is ostracised for wear- 
ing glasses; and so long as group life is possible, defec- 
tive vision will not give rise to feelings of inferiority. 
Possibly ear phones and other hearing devices may come 
to be for the hard-of-hearing person what spectacles are 
for the person with defective vision. But lip-reading can’t 
hope to bridge the gap, the psychological gap, between the 
deaf person and the hearing person; they are worlds 
apart. 

Psychoanalysts tell us that the so-called homeopathic 
method is inadvisable. If a man feels inferior, it is wrong 
to throw him constantly into the company of his ‘‘su- 
periors,’’ since that would only tend to heighten his sense 
of inferiority. The better method is to help him under- 
stand the causes of his inferiority, and to get him to real- 
ize that he too has a contribution to make to society. 
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Thus, constantly hurling the word ‘‘normality’’ at the 
deaf child, and insisting that he surround himself with 
‘*normal’’ associates and interests tends to bewilder him 
and give him the feeling that he does not ‘‘belong.’’ On 
the contrary, once the deaf man feels that he has a group 
of his own where he moves in a plane of genuine equality, 
it will be easier for him to mingle with hearing people, 
there will be less of a feeling of difference and inferiority. 

I’d like to be clear on this point. I don’t think anyone 
is blind to the benefits of lip-reading. Certainly in the 
labor market it has proved its usefulness in facilitating 
the matter of securing positions. That is obvious enough, 
and those who assume that the so-called combination 
method advocates are unalterably opposed to lip-reading 
are really ‘‘muddying the stream’’ of the discussion. But 
anyone who has witnessed an attempt to convey an edu- 
cational talk to a deaf assemblage by way of lip-reading 
knows how futile a procedure it is. The lecturer will 
make all sorts of simple and humorous statements which 
will be appreciated by hearing persons who may be pres- 
ent, but not by the deaf members of the audience—it just 
doesn’t work. Instead of having this deaf group present 
a ‘‘normal appearance’’ by pretending to have understood 
the lecturer, it would have been more normal to have a 
sign language interpreter on the platform, so that they 
could understand and profit by the message presented. 
In this manner we have been able to bring to our New 
York deaf community some of the outstanding public men 
in the city to discuss public issues at our Forum; and, on 
a small scale, we are working on plans for an experi- 
mental theatre for the deaf. With only the ‘‘respectabil- 
ity’’ of lip-reading to go by, this would not have been 
possible. 

By dwelling so everlastingly on the grammar school 
problems, we give the impression that there are no other 
problems of the deaf, that nothing more is possible for 
the deaf beyond what the school gives. As a matter of 
fact, this is not the whole story. The capacities and po- 
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tentialities of the adult deaf have been left largely unex- 
plored. Our energies have been so absorbed in the prob- 
lems of the child that we have forgotten that ‘‘the child 
is father to the man’’—we have forgotten that, in time, 
the deaf child grows to manhood, and is entitled to as- 
sume the dignity of undertaking adult problems and 
tasks. 

There is much to be said, and much that I hope will be 
said, concerning an appropriate program for an adult 
deaf community. But it is vain to do so until we are in 
the proper frame of mind for it. We must first come to 
the realization that the deaf child can grow older, can 
play a useful role in the life of the community. The go- 
ing is necessarily slow because of the general ignorance 
of the needs of the deaf community on the part of the 
public. But one thing seems certain, the adult deaf group 
is entitled to cultural self-expression. If we wish to make 
the pattern of the deaf man’s life ‘‘more normal,’’ we 
ought to fill it with normal activities; we ought, that is, to 
make it possible for him to duplicate the cultural life of 
hearing people, not in a second-hand way, but in the 
spontaneous, unselfconscious manner that is the prere- 
quisite of all genuine achievement. Every man, if he is to 
be adjusted to life, must feel that he is part of a friction- 
less community, where he ean share in the give and take, 
an anchorage from which to survey and enjoy the life 
around him. This need the deaf man shares with the hear- 
ing person. He has a strong desire for independence, for 
self-reliant activity. It seems to me that we are missing a 
fine opportunity and are not loyal to the standards of a 
democracy if we leave undeveloped and fallow the poten- 
tialities for cultural achievement in this most lovable com- 
munity. It seems high time to get away from the minor 
problems, and concentrate on making the deaf man’s life 
more normal, in the broader and more fruitful sense of 
the word. 

A. FELIX NASH, Executive Director, 
Hebrew Association for the deaf, 
New York City. 
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A PROGRAM FOR THE DEAF CHILD OUTSIDE 
THE CLASSROOM 


It has long been the hope of leaders in certain schools 
for the deaf to bring education into the domestic life of 
the schools. For reasons well known to some of them, this 
work has not been possible in many of the schools in the 
past. However, the matter of educating the deaf children 
outside the schoolroom has now begun to a certain ex- 
tent in some of the schools for the deaf. It is pleasing to 
know that at last educators are coming to realize more 
and more the importance of carrying on the language 
work of deaf children outside the schoolroom and that in 
order to carry on the work in an efficient manner, people 
who are qualified for these responsibilities must be secured. 

The opportunities they have to increase the experiences 
of a deaf child are so many and varied that they hardly 
know where to begin, much less to stop. They realize that 
it is a tremendous undertaking but a most gratifying one 
if they approach it in the right spirit. 

It is impossible for the average school teacher to put 
into her twenty hours a week the responsibilities that be- 
long to the one active in the domestic life of a school. It 
is interesting to note that not counting school and sleep- 
ing hours, the children are with the housemothers, coun- 
selors and deans an average of seventy hours a week. 
Small wonder, is it not, that they are ever mindful of the 
opportunities before them to enlarge the experiences of 
the children and to develop their abilities to think so that 
they may be able to express themselves in a happy, clear 
and normal way? 

They want them to have every opportunity to make use 
of all valuable time and to develop to their fullest possi- 
bilities, and thereby become happy, independent, and 
worth-while individuals. 

It is natural, therefore, that they who have the interest 
of the deaf children at heart, should want them to go out 
into the world with better equipment for meeting its de- 
mands and for entering into its work and its pleasure 
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than would otherwise be theirs. They want them to be 
carefree and happy despite their handicap. 

It will seem to you, as it does to them, to be their 
responsibility that they should do their best by these un- 
fortunate children, physically handicapped as they are 
and away from their loved ones nine months in the year. 
If they are to accomplish their purpose, it becomes an 
absolute necessity to have the proper type of housemothers 
and counselors, required room space, and adequate equip- 
ment. 

Not only are they trying to develop education through 
play, but they are also following a sound pedagogical 
principle, that of giving proper interpretation to daily 
experiences and affording the child language common to 
these experiences which in turn becomes the tool for his 
own expression. 

Desirable results, they find, can be accomplished only 
by securing the interest of the children through play. 
They take every precaution not to bring the activities of 
the schoolroom into their play activities outside school 
hours. However, in some cases, they are compelled to 
connect the school with play activities. They are trying 
to develop education through play—through the activities 
which interest the child most. In this way, they hope 
eventually to get language from him. 

From careful observation, they find that they work 
most effectively with the small group that is fairly well 
graded. 

Some years ago, while in the East, the writer had the 
pleasure of observing some of this work in action in sev- 
eral public schools. These activities, which form a basis 
for their outline, are: Initial, Hygienic, Domestic, Social, 
Physical, and Manipulative. They claim that these activi- 
ties, if rightly directed, should in time enrich the child’s 
experiences and lead him to greater things, because as 
they say, they include: 

(1) Activities that tend to increase his vocabulary 
and better his language work. 
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(2) Activities that tend to connect the child with the 
school. 
(3) Activities that keep the child physically fit. 
(4) Activities that make the child a better member of 
the home and the community in which he lives. 
(5) Activities that lead to organized group play. 
(6) Activities that will inculcate in the child a desire 
to cooperate. 
(7) Activities that make the child love all that is 
beautiful and true. 
(8) Activities that develop skill with tools, words and 
materials. 
(9) Activities that encourage good manners at all 
times. 
(10) Activities that inspire good health habits. 
(11) Activities that make the child conscious of right 
and wrong. 
(12) Activities that develop a desire for dramatization. 
(18) Activities that develop inquiry for definite in- 
formation. 
It may be well to illustrate how their plan operates 
through one or two activities. 
DOMESTIC ACTIVITIES: Puayine Hovuss 
(1) Making the bed 
MATERIALS: Bed 
Mattress 
Springs 
Pillows 
Mattress pad 
Sheets 
Pillowcases 
Bedspread 
Blankets 
Quilts 
MetuHops: (1) Bring in a real bed. 
Make a live lesson on bed making. 
(2) Call attention to commendable 
work. 
(3) Let the children cut out pictures of 
any of the articles that go with 


the making of a bed. Children can 
paste pictures in scrapbook. Have 


children write name of article un- 


derneath each picture. 
(4) Use flash cards extensively. 
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(5) Insist upon clean beds. 
(6) Encourage children to make their 
own beds. 


OUTCOMES: Appreciation 

(1) Of a elean bed 

(2) Of laundry work involved 
Habits and Attitudes: 

(1) At rising in the morning, throw 
back bedding. 

(2) To open window for bed airing 
before leaving room for breakfast. 

(3) To make bed soon after breakfast 
and before going to class in the 
morning. 

(4) To fold back bedspread, when de- 
siring to lie down on bed during 
the day. 

(5) To change bedding at least once 
a week and whenever necessary. 
Skills and Facts of Knowledge: 

(1) Ability to make bed properly. 

(2) To recognize through flash cards 
names of springs, mattress, bed, 
sheets, quilts, blankets, and so forth. 

(3) Ability to spell and to write names 
of any of the above articles off- 
hand on paper and on blackboard. 

(4) Ability to use terms: clean, soiled, 
untidy, wide, narrow, uncomfort- 
able, cold, hot, warm, long, low, 
high, saggy, and so forth. 

(5) Ability to name parts of a bed as: 
foot of the bed, head of the bed, 
between the sheets, under the mat- 
tress, legs of the bed, middle of 
the bed. 

(6) To be able to differentiate lower 
sheet, upper or top sheet, four 
corners of a sheet, open end of a 
pillowcase, wide hem, narrow hem, 
and so forth. 

Ability to use terms as: turn back, 
fold over twice, spread out evenly, 
take off the bottom sheet, put the 
top sheet on the bottom, get a 
clean sheet, take the soiled pillow 
case to Miss Herrick, patch this 
sheet. 
(8) Ability to show the right side of a 
bedspread, to show the wrong side 
of a sheet. 


INITIAL ACTIVITY: Locatine Dirrrrent Rooms THE 
such as: 
Kitchen 
Bathroom 
Linen closet 
Living or sitting room 
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Mother’s bedroom 

Dining room, etc. 

Recognizing and learning names of his 
family, near relatives and close friends. 

Learning names of different parts of a 
clock, 

Ability to tell morning, noon and night. 

Ability to tell breakfast, dinner, supper 
and luncheon. 


In time, one should hope that the children will be able 


to say in their own way: 


**Good night, Father.’’ 

*¢Good morning, Mother dear.’’ 

‘“Yes, Mother, I drank milk before breakfast.’’ 
‘‘T had a bath this morning.’’ 

‘¢T went to bed at seven o’clock last night.’’ 
‘‘T had milk for supper last night.’’ 

‘¢T have a new toothbrush.’’ 

‘¢Mary had oats for breakfast yesterday.’’ 
‘*Miss Robinson, may I go out to play?’’ 
‘¢Father, I lost my knife in the woods.’’ 


Teach them things of physical, social, mental, or cul- 
tural importance, as, for example: 


To keep out of draughts; 

To cover the mouth and nose when sneezing; 

Not to eat candy between meals; 

To keep pins, needles, and scissors out of the mouth; 

To drink water regularly; 

To use a drinking fountain properly; 

To introduce one girl to another; 

To introduce a new friend to mother and father; 

To introduce girls to boys; 

To walk correctly, in other words, quietly and softly; 

To sit and walk erect; 

To eat quietly; 

To blow the nose quietly; 

Not to make noise while taking soup; 

To rise when addressed by a lady; 

To know left from right; 

To observe birds, flowers, animals, trees, worms and insects; 

To respect hospital and library signs, ‘‘ Quiet’’; 

To obey such signs as ‘‘Keep off the grass,’’ ‘< Keep to the 
right,’’ ‘‘Exit’’, and so forth; 

To know traffic signals; 

To recognize names of streets; 

To recognize signs on buildings; 

To tell a penny from a nickel; 

To tell a milk bottle from a catsup bottle; 

To tell a pint milk bottle from a quart milk bottle; 

To tell a teaspoon from a tablespoon; 

To tell an inch from a foot. 


Provide activities which will compel interest, knowing 
that ‘‘Experimenting is learning.’’ Let the children in 
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the intermediate grades make, use, and read signs and 
labels in connection with play and work material. They 
enjoy making such signs as these: 


Stand up straight 

Silence 

Keep out 

Wet paint 

Get in line 

Keep the floor clean 

Did you wash your hands? 

Did you say, ‘‘Thank you?’’ 

Be polite 

Be cheerful 
Use word ideas to test the power to discriminate. 
The following exercises serve as examples of the method: 


(1) Draw a line under the word which does not belong in the 
group. 


Peas, tomatoes, corn, beets, apples, asparagus, onions. 
Oatmeal, orange, farina, cornmeal, cream of wheat. 
Chair, table, piano, radio, rug, candy, bed, dresser, lemon. 
Red, yellow, book, blue, white, gray, pink. 

Giraffe, dog, lion, grass, elephant, wagon, horse, bear. 
Canary, robin, pencil, bluejay, owl, crow. 


Dandelion, rose, dogwood, cauliflower, daisies, snap- 
dragons, pansies. 


Hammer, saw, paper, rake, shovel, screw driver. 


Doctor, housemother, carpenter, teacher, doll, lawyer, 
counselor. 


Ball, top, kite, doll, spinach, electric train, wagon. 


(2) Complete by combining phrases into sentences. The phrases 
are in envelopes. 


1) | milk every day. 

Lawrence played................00 pee-wee golf last Monday. 


(3) Match the word with the picture. 


Mount pictures illustrating names of vegetables, fruits, 
cereals, drinks, and so forth, and under each picture 
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paste or print the word represented by the picture. Four 
or five of these picture cards are placed in an envelope. 
For each picture card there are separate printed words. 
The children match the separate words with words under 
the pictures. Later they are asked to match words with 
the picture alone. 


(4) Arrange good meals: 
The children like the game. Write on the blackboard 
a list of foods. The fun is to race to see who can 
first arrange a breakfast, a luncheon, or a dinner as the 
case may be. 


Baked haddock Creamed hashed potatoes 
Oatmeal Toast 

Milk and sugar Milk 

Baked potatoes Rice pudding 

Molasses cookies Boiled onions 

Bread and butter Bread and butter 
Stewed prunes Spinach 

Pea soup 


(5) What mistakes do you see in these sentences? What adjec- 
tives would tell the truth? 
Steel is soft. 
Silk is rough. 
Sugar is sour. 
Vinegar is sweet. 
Candy is bitter. 


Black is white. 

(6) Encourage the children to make scrapbooks of: 
Airplanes Flowers 
Automobiles Furniture 
Animals Fruits 
Birds Toys 
Clothing Vegetables 
Dishes 
Fishes 


Beneath each picture have the child write or print the 
name of the article represented. 


(7) The game of riddle, such as the following may be played: 
I am a little green animal. 
I can hop. 
I live in the swamps and fields. 
I have web feet. 
Who am I? 


It may be necessary to show pictures of swamps and 
fields before they can guess. In all play activities with 
children, try to have ready and handy all subject 
mutter. 


(8) One good health lesson is as follows: 
I am a little boy. 
I like to keep clean. 
I wash my face. 
I wash my hands. 
I wash my hands before I eat. 
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In closing I should like to say that we are very for- 
tunate in our school in having the constant encouragement 
and support of our principal, Mr. Elwood A. Stevenson, 
in this important work. His breadth of vision enables him 
to see the value of educating our deaf children through 
the various activities that take place in our department. 
Mr. Stevenson has the approval of the State of California 
to employ only those people who are qualified to promote 
this invaluable and necessary service to our children. As 
a result, we have as co-workers in our department untir- 
ing men and women of a high type. Each one of them 
has shown excellent spirit and cooperation in our new 
field. With such a background, we have great hopes for 
the future of our deaf children. 

RUTH K. BIRCK, 
Dean of Girls, California School, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


SOME UNPUBLISHED FRAGMENTS FROM “IN 
THE DARK, ALONE’ 


After I had learned sufficient language to express my 
simplest thoughts, I grew more and more shy about mak- 


1¢¢Tn the Dark, Alone,’’ by Kathryne M. Frick, was published in 
the 1930 April, May, and June numbers of the Atlantic Monthly. 
See ANNALS, Vol. LXXV, (May, 1930) pp. 240-242, and (Septem- 
ber, 1930) p. 333. When these ‘‘Fragments’’ were submitted to 
the editor of the ANNALS, they were accompanied by this note of 
explanation by the author. 

‘¢Being curious to know how my education was begun, I who am 
deaf-blind and a graduate of the Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Deaf at Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa., went to my first teacher for ex- 
act details. 

‘¢ After she had given me notes from the school journal she had 
kept while teaching me, I undertook to jot down the parts that 
appealed to me most, as well as additional incidents that the read- 
ing of the notes caused me to recall. Before I realized it, I had 
typed enough for a good-sized book, and sent it to the Atlantic 
Monthly. The editor of the Atlantic Monthly cn reading my manu- 
script selected and published only those parts of it dealing with the 
psychological aspects of my education in which the enlightened 
public in general would be interested. 

‘¢‘T have about twenty typed pages of my manuscript left which 
I do not feel like destroying as I think educators of the deaf 
might find something worth while in them. So I am sending some 
of the remaining parts of my unpublished manuscript in the hope 
that it will find a place in the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dear.’’ 
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ing mistakes even when talking to my teacher and many 
were the subtle ways in which I gathered knowledge and 
language before attempting to express myself. I would 
quiz one pupil after another about anything that I wanted 
to know and after carefully noting their language would 
go to my teacher in as nonchalant a manner as I could 
assume to surprise her with my correct language and 
statements. It was the same way when I wanted to sur- 
prise the pupils, but in this case I would contrive ways to 
get the facts and language from her without letting her 
know the purpose of my inquiry. For instance, Miss 
B - --- ’s engagement to a young minister had been an- 
nounced one evening and the next morning everyone 
seemed to be chatting and rejoicing over the news and al- 
though I, as usual, was not long in catching the spirit of 
the crowd, I was unable to add my quota to the chit-chat 
that was going on all around me, for my only understand- 
ing of ‘‘engagement’’ then was what in common parlance 
is called ‘‘date.’’ However, it was not long before the 
girls gave me to understand in a crude way that Miss 
B - - - - loved the minister and had promised him that 
she would give up her position in the summer and go to his 
house and work there, cook, sew and do many things for 
him just as my mama did for my papa, but that first they 
would have a church party and the bridegroom would 
give Miss B - - - - a gold ring and her name would not be 
Miss B - - - - after that, but it would be the same as that 
of the bridegroom and every one would call her ‘‘Mrs.’’ 
and not ‘‘Miss.’’ I felt that I had a special claim on Miss 
B - - - -, because I was very fond of her and had taken 
a fancy to her at first meeting. She was always pleasant 
to me and to everyone, and besides she was pretty and 
stylish and I liked the way she puffed her hair. The gold 
bracelet she wore and the watch she had pinned to her 
shoulder were a source of wonder and admiration to me. 
In addition to all this she could spell with her fingers and 
was, as far as I knew, the only one in the institution who, 
besides myself, used a typewriter. Then, too, I believed 
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her to be very, very smart and not comparable to teachers 
in any way, for was it not she who wrote all the superin- 
tendent’s letters and gave out the mail? I knew too well 
from my short experience that letter writing was an ac- 
complishment not to be sneezed at, and the mail, one of 
the most important things on earth to me because it 
brought news from home, was trusted to only honest and 
careful hands. So, is it to be wondered at that I had 
placed Miss B - - - - on a pedestal? And now she was 
going to leave us to work and hurry like my mama. When 
my teacher came I asked, ‘‘Why does Miss B - - - - want 
to leave the nice office where she can wear nice clothes all 
day, and go to the minister’s house to work in the kitchen ?’’ 
The only reply was, ‘‘She is obeying a higher law than a 
desire to sit in a nice room all dressed up.’’ This was 
more than a little vague to me and as I did not under- 
stand, I decided I would ask the girls about it before I 
ventured to request my teacher to explain. I was truly 
sorry for Miss B - - - - and told the girls so. They quickly 
informed me that it was not right to be sorry about any- 
thing that is going to make another happy for life. So 
there I stood without being able to join in the talk and 
feeling very ignorant. If I ventured to say something, it 
was just as likely to be out of place as not. There seemed 
nothing I could do until my teacher came. 

As soon as I had made sure that my teacher and I were 
alone, I asked her, ‘‘When a gentleman asks a lady to 
marry him, does the lady say, ‘Yes, thank you!’ and does 
he say, ‘You are welcome!’?’’ My teacher broke into a 
hearty laugh that did not stop until the tears rolled down 
her cheeks. I laughed, too, but as soon as she had con- 
trolled herself and dried her eyes, I asked her why she 
laughed more than others, and she replied, ‘‘I cannot help 
it for my parents were Irish and the Irish laugh easily. 
They sometimes laugh over what others would weep about. 
Then, too, your questions take me by surprise and a whole 
scene will flash across my mind pretty much the same as 
when you had visualized me the other day running up the 
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hill in tomboy fashion with my hat in my hand.’’ A 
long talk followed in which I was told that no one knows 
exactly what is said or transpires when the man asks the 
woman the all-important question. It is a secret between 
the two and few tell. The few who do tell are seldom be- 
lieved and somehow or other we are always a little sus- 
picious about them forever after. It took an hour or so 
for her to tell me all this for I was slow to understand 
why there should be any mystery about a love affair. I 
made it clear to my teacher that I thought some grown- 
ups were queer and that my papa and mama and I loved 
one another without making a secret about it. However, I 
had learned that what my teacher said had to stand no 
matter what my private opinion might be. I had care- 
fully planned that after I had made sure of my language, 
I would say to the girls, ‘‘Reverend Mr. - - - - said 
to Miss B - - - -, ‘Will you marry me?’ and she said, 
‘Yes, thank you!’ then he said ‘You are welcome! 
When will you marry me?’ and she said, ‘In June if 
the superintendent will let me and if I can finish my 
new dress for the church party. I must buy many 
dresses, shoes, hats and other clothes’.’’ Needless to say, 
my well planned speech was never delivered. 

When planning speeches in the manner of the foregoing, 
I did not mean to be deceitful or untruthful. I simply 
wanted to be talked to and I knew that if I were silent, 
others would pass me by in silence and unnoticed. Neither 
do I think I was unduly sensitive about my mistakes, al- 
thought I tried to appear at my best to everyone at all 
times and in all places. Call it vanity if you will, but the 
efforts I put forth in this way did help me to accomplish 
that at which my teacher was aiming. 

My teacher seemed to take a strange delight in occasion- 
ally straying from the well beaten pedagogic paths marked 
out in a special way for the deaf, as the following will 
show. She had told me an almost unbelievable bit of news 
and when I asked her who had told her she said, ‘‘No 
one,’’ and when I asked, ‘‘How did you learn about it?’’ 
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she replied, ‘‘By using my logical reasoning faculties.’’ 
This certainly was beyond me and as was my custom when 
I did not catch the spelling or meaning of a word, I 
placed both of my hands over hers and she repeated 
slowly the phrase until I had it pat. Then she asked me 
what the words meant. For a moment I was nonplussed, 
but I summoned up courage and said, ‘‘I think you 
thought news and it jumped out of your head and you 
caught it.’’ An explanation followed in which my teacher 
said that I need not attempt to use words that were diffi- 
cult and that it was easy to avoid them by using words 
such as—and here followed a string of common substi- 
tutes. I was not pleased and demanded to know why she 
had used words that she did not mean for me to use and 
she replied: 

‘“When reading one constantly meets words and idioms 
that one seldom and perhaps never attempts to use in gen- 
eral conversation or in writing. Yet if one did not under- 
stand them, reading would be irksome and uninteresting. 
When you take to reading books, I want you to find read- 
ing, as I do, a real comfort and joy. There are more 
lonely hours for deaf people than hearing people are ca- 
pable of contemplating and at such times the deaf can 
not turn to music, conversation or lectures, but to books 
for consolation. If I were to use the expression that 
puzzled you just now in a lecture, people would accept it 
without comment, but let me attempt it in general con- 
versation, and the majority of my listeners would smile 
inwardly while putting me down as one who was trying 
to put on airs.’’ 


O! O! There it was again, ‘‘Putting one down,’’ and 
‘‘putting on airs.’? Would the English language ever be 
ironed out for me? Immediately my hands went over my 
teacher’s ‘‘spelling hand’’ and she said, ‘‘What do you 
think ‘putting on airs’ means?’’ Suddenly the meaning 
of what at first seemed incomprehensible to me came with- 
out effort, and I said, ‘‘Show off.’’ This expression was 
common with the girls and I had caught the meaning of 
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it from their usage. My teacher was about to let the mat- 
ter drop when I asked, ‘‘Why don’t you explain about 
‘putting me down?’’’ She came back with, ‘‘You are 
picking up fast and I do not have to bother so much about 
little things now.’’ ‘‘Picking up fast?’’ and all this in 
less than one hour’s time. What unknown and unseen 
quality did this mean to express? I was perfectly aware of 
the fact that I could pick up things from the floor quite 
as fast as any one. But ‘‘Wait’’ said my teacher ‘‘and 
you will be using that expression before you know where 
you are.’’ What again? ‘‘Before you know where you 
are.’’ Thus it went on not only day after day, but week 
after week and month after month. No language ever came 
to me accidentally as it does to the hearing child or to 
the lip-reading child. Language had to be measured out 
to me in spelling or in Braille writing and although my 
teacher was most generous in her measuring she was with 
me only a part, though the greater part, of my waking 
hours. 

As soon as I had caught hold of ‘‘ putting on airs,’’ I 
started to figure out how I could spring it on the girls, 
so I did not let it drop until I had learned more about 
it. Among other things, my teacher said that when a per- 
son tries to do or say something that does not seem to 
come natural to that person and there is no known reason 
why he should make such an effort, we set him down as 
trying to put on airs. ‘‘Set him down’’ and ‘‘natural’’— 
something more over which to ponder. Where was I ever 
to get off? ‘‘Now,’’ said my teacher, ‘‘suppose you and I 
started to take a walk down through the woods and I 
turned suddenly and said, ‘I see your mother coming up 
the walk,’ what would you do?’’ I replied, while regret- 
ting that no such thing was likely to happen in the near 
future, ‘‘I would turn back, run fast to mama, and hug 
and kiss her.”’ ‘‘Yes,’’ said my teacher, ‘‘That would be 
very natural for you, but suppose I did it?’’ ‘‘The girls 
would laugh and say you were queer,’’ I answered. ‘‘ Why 
would they say that?’’ she inquired. Then I felt my an- 
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swer coming naturally and without effort, ‘‘Because you 
would not do natural.’’ ‘‘Your idea is right,’’ said my 
teacher and added, ‘‘Because I would not be acting in a 
natural way. The act would be unnatural for me, but it 
would be perfectly natural for you.”’ 


Busy days and weeks passed after this long talk, when 
one morning my teacher dropped a small ball and looking 
where she would she could not find it and neither could I. 
‘‘Never mind’’ said she, ‘‘It will turn up unexpectedly 
sometime.’” What two more! ‘‘Never mind’’ and ‘‘turn 
up unexpectedly,’’ but we soon disposed of them and 
turned to some other work. As soon as there was a lull in 
mine, I turned up the drapery of my lounge and searched 
under it for the ball. I found it and when I presented it 
to my teacher she asked, ‘‘ Where did you find it and how 
did you know it was there?’’ My answer came readily, 
‘‘By using my logical reasoning faculties.’? My teacher 
threw herself back in her chair, laughing while spelling. 
‘‘T knew it was bound to come back and here it is ‘logical 
reasoning faculties’ in all its original dress.’’ ‘‘Bound?’’ 
‘‘original?’’ I could go on indefinitely telling how my 
teacher endeavored to acquaint me with my mother tongue 
while giving me new ideas and correcting such errors of 
thought as I displayed at times. ‘‘But enough is plenty.’’ 

However, I cannot refain from relating one more inci- 
dent that appears in my teacher’s notes. It pertains to 
my first attempts at composing language on the spur of 
the moment. It seems that in my first school year, Mr. 
Bodenhorn, the institution steward, had come to our 
schoolroom and had given my teacher a check. Of course, 
I wanted to know the wherefore of such an unusual pro- 
cedure and my poor teacher, in duty bound, at once set 
about giving me the desired information. She had pro- 
gressed as far as having me understand that the small 
pink slip of paper that the steward had given her was as 
good as money to her, but, she wanted ‘‘green money’’ 
and she would ride in the trolley to a big house where a 
man would take the pink paper, look at it, and when he 
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saw the superintendent’s name and her name on it he 
would give her some everyday green money (she really 
said money she could give to anyone any day). Then my 
mind caught the idea that the pink check was some kind 
of stylish money that had to be handled carefully for I 
knew it was easier to soil my pink dress that I wore on 
Sunday than my dark, everyday ones; hence, my mistake. 
My teacher was saying ‘‘The man in the big house has 
much money,’’ when her eye caught the clock and she 
jumped. up, grabbed my hat and coat, thrust them into my 
hands, seized my hand and her own hat and we were off 
in a jiffy. We were half way down the drive on our way 
to the trolley before I understood that it was after two 
o’clock and the big house would be locked at three o’clock 
and after ‘‘one sleep’’ the day would be a ‘‘no-work- 
day.’’ It was never made quite clear to me whether it was 
“‘Green Day’’ (St. Patrick’s Day), Good Friday, (two 
sleeps before ‘‘Egg Sunday’’) or Decoration Day (Flower 
Day). All I knew was that ‘‘Tree Day’’ (Christmas) was 
over and it was too cold for ‘‘Fire Cracker Day”’ and I 
could not recall any other ‘‘no-work-dress-up-days’’ com- 
ing between Sundays. I understood that my teacher could 
not wait, nor live another day without an extra dollar, so 
I hurried on with her only to be delayed at the gate by 
Superintendent Crouter, who, as was his custom, kindly 
paused to speak to me. He asked where I was going and I 
very quickly delivered myself of the following: 


‘‘We are going to money big house. Man gave my 
teacher small, pink money. She want many green moneys. 
Man in money big house will give teacher many green 
moneys. She will rich.’’ 


My idea was that the one piece of pink money was so 
new and stylish that the rich man in the big house would 
be glad to give a lot of his worn-old-everyday-secondhand 
money to my teacher for it. I knew at that age that my 
mama liked to get bargains and I did hope that my 
teacher would get a good, big one. While riding to the 
bank, I hoped the newspaper man in Harrisburg would 
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give my papa some new, stylish, pink money and he would 
let my mama carry it in her purse to church and when she 
opened her purse to put pennies on the plate some ladies 
would see it and after church they would put their hands 
over their mouths and whisper. ‘‘ How stylish Mrs. Frick 
is to-day. She has pretty, pink money in her purse.”’ 
‘Of such are dreams made’’ and mine was so real that I 
clapped my hands right out loud there in the car, only 
to have my teacher probe all my dream then and there to 
be recorded that evening. Poor, dear mama. Do not mis- 
understand her. She is not at all shoddy as my dreams 
would imply. What impelled me to think such thoughts, 
I cannot venture to say, but my teacher believes, and no 
doubt she is right, that I had witnessed some whispering 
scenes around a church door before I was striken and 
which were entirely forgotten until the excitement of the 
‘‘pink money’’ episode created an unusual activity in my 
brain causing the long forgotten scene to return. 


We began to fear that we might reach the bank too 
late. I told my teacher that if the door were locked we 
could ring the bell and on being told that the big house 
had no bell, I suggested that we knock and was told that 
would not bring anyone to the door, but we might bring 
the police. However, we arrived in time. While the teller 
was cashing the check, my teacher let me touch the bars 
on the window and told me the man behind the bars would 
give her money to her as soon as he had counted it after 
getting the correct amount that Superintendent Crouter 
had told him on the pink paper to give to her. I asked if 
the cashier were in prison, and if he were a bad man 
who had stolen money and a policeman stood by him to 
make him give the money back to the people. Although 
my teacher made everything clear to me next day, the 
‘money man’’ in the ‘‘money-big house’’ was no longer a 
hero in my mind. The shocking impression made on me 
by finding him cooped up in a little room behind a barred 
window when I expected to see him surrounded by luxury, 
was not easy to eradicate. It humbled him in my mind’s 
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eye. Besides, my teacher did not have time to set me right 
until the first impression had sunk deep into my mind. 

My teacher purposely had her check cashed in as many 
one dollar bills as she deemed it prudent to ask for and I 
not knowing the value of one bill from another, grew in 
wonder as I held my hand on hers while she counted over 
the bills and put the big roll into her bag. 

Almost the first thing she said to me the next morn- 
ing was, ‘‘As I came in I saw you swagging around in 
the yard. What was it all about?’’ Then I spelled fast, 
‘‘T told girls my teacher rich. They bad. They said, ‘No. 
No.’ I said, ‘Yes, Yes, many Yeses,’’ Girls dunce.’’ 
‘‘Rich?’’ said my teacher, ‘‘Why I am as poor as a 
church mouse.’’ She got me to understand this by saying, 
‘*A little mouse lived in a church. It had nothing to eat. 
No cheese, bread, butter, meat or anything to eat is in a 
church. The mouse was hungry. It was poor. I am like 
the mouse.’’ I was all compassion and ready to say so, 
but remembering the large roll she had, I said in gestures, 
‘*Ts it all right for one to fib in fun?’’ She then informed 
me that we do not as a rule speak of persons being poor 
unless they are in want of the necessities needed to allow 
them to live in reasonable comfort, that when one can live 
comfortably and still have some money left, we say he is 
in comfortable circumstances, well-to-do, or wealthy ac- 
cording to the amount of money he has been able to store 
up without stinting himself of the living necessities. 

Then my teacher showed me by counting out dollar 
after dollar how she would have to pay so many dollars 
for her board, so many for her room, so many to her 
laundress. Then there were dollars to be paid for shoes, 
stockings, rubbers, gloves, and umbrellas, to say nothing of 
the other necessary clothes that all the pinching behind the 
shutters of which a woman is capable could not possibly 
enable her to supply with her teacher’s bank roll if she 
were to continue coming to school daily in rain or shine, 
snow or blow. Then she mentioned the newspapers, many 
other sundries and small charities to which every self- 
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respecting person is expected to contribute if he wants to 
maintain a clear conscience. The last things she men- 
tioned took only a dime or nickel here and there but when 
added up soon made dollars. In this way she made it 
clear to me that by the time the steward came to give her 
another check she would not even have car fare to the 
bank. ‘‘Car fare is one of my necessities,’’ she said, ‘‘so 
you see I am poor and did not fib to you even in fun.’’ 


I felt sure that it did not cost my parents so much to 
live for my mama nearly always took me to the store with 
her and I knew she never carried a roll the size of my 
teacher’s, so I urged my teacher to live in Harrisburg 
and teach me at home and my mama would show her how 
to save money. Then she almost took my breath away 
by telling me that it cost my parents more to live than it 
cost her, the only difference being that she paid quite a 
sum at the end of every month for her board, while my 
mama spent small sums every day, which in a month 
amounted to more than all the dollars in her roll. 


This, indeed, seems a tremendous amount to have told 
me at that time, but I had no difficulty in understanding 
any new ideas my teacher desired to convey to me and 
when I did she knew how to lead me around the stum- 
bling block. As all deaf people know, it is our language 
filled with stumbling blocks that holds the deaf back. My 
teacher was not sparing in using gestures and actions 
whenever ordinary language failed to reach me if she be- 
lieved the time was ripe to have the ideas impressed upon 
me, because she believes that the more intelligence a deaf 
child acquires, no matter in what way, the more readily 
will he master written language. Here I shall quote her: 

‘‘To keep a deaf child in ignorance of the whys and 
wherefores of what is continually going on around him 
and concerning which he desires to know, for the simple 
reason that he should wait until he has laboriously ac- 
quired grammatical language enough in the schoolroom in 
which to have those facts conveyed to his mind in pure 
written or spoken language is stunting the child’s intel- 
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lectual growth and is perpetrating a crime upon childhood 
of which I do not want to be guilty.”’ 

I was saddened to learn how great were my parents’ 
living expenses and that night I prayed that the ‘‘news- 
paper man’’ in Harrisburg for whom my papa worked 
would give him more money so mama could save and we 
would not be poor. I did not intend to tell my parents or 
my teacher about my prayer because I wanted God to sur- 
prise papa and I wanted to surprise my teacher with the 
good news, but there was no keeping of anything from my 
teacher very long, for I never felt comfortable when I 
was not telling her about all the little, but to me, big 
things of which I thought. When my teacher learned of 
my prayer, she immediately consoled me by telling me 
that no one would starve in this great country of ours and 
that no matter what the cost of living might be in the 
future, my parents would manage to be comfortable. This 
cheered me and never troubled me again while I was at 
school. 


When my teacher gave up boarding for reasons of 
economy and took an apartment with her small niece and 
did her own work, she told me daily exactly how every 
cent was spent. She would say, ‘‘I paid 55 cents for a 
pound of butter, 60 cents for a dozen of eggs, 6 cents for 
a pound of sugar, 5 cents for a pint of milk, 5 cents for 
a loaf of bread, and 40 cents for four lamb chops, and so 
on until I knew what was bought by the box, bag, peck, 
bushel, package, head or bunch. At the same time, I was 
learning to count, add and subtract and was gaining some 
knowledge of what was going on outside the institution 
walls. As prices rose my teacher would give me the rea- 
son and one day when she said ‘‘You remember that but- 
ter was 48 cents a pound last month but now it is 60 
cents and eggs that were 45 cents a dozen are now 55 
cents.’’ Then I asked if she would get more dollars for 
her check when vegetables and groceries cost more. She 
closed her lips tightly while shaking her head ruefully 
and said, ‘‘My check is the same every month all the year 
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around and every year.’’ I suggested that she ask the 
superintendent to give her a check for a larger amount 
and she gave me to understand that he was helpless in the 
matter and that it all rested with the directors. Then I 
advanced the idea that she enlighten the directors on the 
subject of high prices and small checks for I now had a 
clear idea of what the monthly slip of pink paper meant 
to my teacher. ‘‘It would do no good. They would turn 
me down flat,’’ said she ‘‘and think I am not a very well 
informed teacher by not knowing that they are directing 
the affairs of the institution and not I.’’ But I was per- 
sistent and wanted to know if they had no mothers to 
tell them about prices. My teacher smiled and said, ‘‘The 
directors are all experienced business men and know how 
far a dollar will, or will not, go. As for prices, they prob- 
ably know more about such things than their women 
folks.’’ ‘‘What?’’ I exclaimed in astonishment, ‘‘Do the 
directors know about buying pins, needles, thread and 
many other small things? Mama does not bother papa 
about small things. Papa is not ‘sissy-like’.’’ ‘‘Even so,’’ 
said my teacher, ‘‘Your father knows that your mother 
has to buy these trifles and that they cost money.’’ She 
went on, ‘‘Great minds are capable of grasping details 
without being shown or told about them.’’ I did not 
know whether this compliment was meant for the direc- 
tors or for my father, but in spite of the directors’ kind- 
ness to me, I decided that the compliment belonged to our 
family, and continued to be happy in my own conceit. 

The first school day of every month we put into an old 
shopping bag an amount of toy money equal to the 
amount of money my teacher received the previous month 
for teaching me. When she spent any money, she would 
tell me and then write the name, price and how much of 
the article she bought on a slip of paper and put it into a 
box after the price of the article had been paid for by 
taking toy money from the bag and placing it in a drawer 
that we called the storekeeper’s cash drawer. I learned to 
add and substract in this way which was, in fact, almost 
counting forward and backward, I did do some mental 
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arithmetic and some abstract number work, but I did not 
go very far in either while Miss Foley was my teacher. 
Her one grand passion seemed to be language, language, 
and then some more. 

Although many of my ideas were crude, my mind, judg- 
ing from my teacher’s notes, seemed to have run along in 
lines pretty much the same as the minds of the majority 
of mankind as the following will show. It seems that in 
my third year at school Christmas was approaching and I 
had finished making small gifts for the girls with whom I 
was chummy and who had comfortable homes and many 
friends. Then, on remembering that at home the very 
poor were not neglected at this glad time, I proceeded to 
busy myself after school hours collecting my discarded 
toys and dolls, old clothes and scraps of silk that I had 
found too small for use in making a patchwork pillow top 
for my mother. Tying up the best of these articles in one 
bundle I addressed them to a white girl in Wingohocking 
Hall who had neither parents nor home. Then I rolled up 
the worst of the lot and labeled it to be given to a small, 
friendless, homeless, orphan colored girl who also at- 
tended school in Wingohocking Hall. 

When my teacher had seen how I was distributing the 
presents, she laughingly said, ‘‘I fear you are one of 
those persons who will ‘feed those who are already overfed 
and throw any old crust or bone to those who hunger’.’’ 
The point of her remark missed me then. For was I not 
doing the proper and generous thing? Whether I reasoned 
then that persons who have no friends to shower them 
with gifts should enjoy and value a present regardless of 
its size or value, or had in some way got an inkling of the 
fact that people do give presents in accordance with the 
circumstances of those to whom the presents are made, I 
am now unable truthfully to say as this is one of the 
‘‘what-I-should-like-to-know points’’ on which my teach- 
er’s notes are silent. 

However, there are notes on how I refused to take lit- 
tle offerings of fruit, cake and candy from the pupils and 
when my teacher asked me for an explanation, I said, ‘‘I 
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do not want them to think that I am like sightless beg- 
gars on the street.’’ When I balked at taking gifts from 
the directors, stating that I had nothing to give them in 
return, my teacher told me that they brought me gifts 
because they were my friends and wanted me to share 
their happiness in being able to make me happy. I was 
no stranger to the feeling one has when being able to give 
something to a friend, so I did not feel humbled. 
KATHRYNE M. FRICK, 


223 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Hillside, New Jersey 


ON TEACHING READING 


In this discussion I have no thought of covering all 
possible modes of approach to any chosen selection in 
‘“Reading’’ nor do I advocate doing everything that may 
be outlined here, with every selection. I have illustrated 
at length to show what may be done. How much or how 
little of it—or how much more—depends upon the opinion 
of the teacher who, if she is a real teacher, knows instinc- 
tively what her class needs and gives it. 

Certain selections call for one treatment and certain 
others for another. Sometimes we read, as in ‘‘ Evange- 
line,’’ for the sheer beauty of the thing the marvelous 
word-pictures, the character study, the sympathetic ap- 
peal. And again, as in our factua' selections—‘‘ Rushing 
Freight to New York,’’ for instance—for information, 
clearly defined. ‘‘The Merchant of Venice’’ we read for 
entertainment, for ability to judge fairly, for dramatic 
experience and reaction. These the teacher must recog- 
nize in advance and she must prepare her treatment ac- 
cordingly. Always we work to build up a love for litera- 
ture and to quicken the child’s ability to think, to give 
vocabulary, smoothness and force of expression, and both 
interesting and illuminating contacts with life and the 
world about us. 

The teacher of reading must see her goal clearly. Her 
objectives must be definite. These objectives, it is now 
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commonly recognized, are to develop in the child certain 
skills—the power to gather information, to discriminate 
between true and false, the trivial and the significant, to 
see between the lines, to visualize clearly, and to appre- 
ciate the fine in literature, its message and its style. 

But her work is not complete until she has gone a step 
farther. Her approach must be such that the child experi- 
ences an intimate personal and emotional reaction to the 
story, and above all, she must leave him loving books. No 
lesson must be made so difficult, no analysis of meaning 
so minute, that the child’s interest in reading gets a body 
blow. 

The child may not know the meaning of every word en- 
countered, but if he gets the idea that Katharine, the one- 
time shrew, calls the sun the moon, and loves it, and if 
he reacts to the humor of the once proud Katharine’s sal- 
utation of the old Vincentio, if he breathes deeply as 
he catches the full force of the simile in Evangeline— 


She saw serenely the moon pass 

Forth from the folds of a cloud and one star follow her footsteps, 
As out of Abraham’s tent, young Ishmael wandered with Hagar, 
he has gone a step toward his literary heritage. The teacher 
may well pause, in a friendly fashion, to help clear up the 
difficult words. While we recognize the usual classification 
into audience and silent reading, the present study has to 
do only with the latter. 

So keenly does silent reading touch the life of the deaf 
child that its attainment is of greatest importance. We 
are all familiar with the old bit of normal advice, ‘‘Do 
not teach the lesson. Teach the child.’’ To this end, the 
reading period should become a time for research coupled 
with great adventure and dramatic experience. 

Slovenly reading habits cannot be encouraged. Study 
assignments are necessary and tests must keep the child 
alert, but once we get into our class, the world is our field. 
We shall learn who and when and where and why; we 
shall contrast and compare and argue and weigh and 
measure; we shall approve and condemn and condone and 
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sympathize; we shall laugh and weep and applaud and 
hiss. It is a great life if we live it right! 

I once knew a teacher of literature who, upon opening a 
lesson, shot one leading question at the class. Slips of 
paper were passed and the question answered quickly. 
Then for the lesson! It was great. And why not such a 
test? The happy accident gets many of us by. If the old 
battery method of questioning were pursued, ‘‘ John, who 
----?,’’ and ‘‘Jane, where - - - - ?’’ and ‘‘Sally, when 
---- ?,’’ and if John failed upon ‘‘Who?,’’ might he not 
have known ‘‘ Where?”’ and if Sally failed upon ‘‘ When?,”’ 
might she not have known ‘‘Who?’’? Another system that 
I use is to write a number of questions, one to a slip, and 
let these be drawn, one to a child, and answered quickly 
before we discuss the selection. 

But let us be wise as serpents. There must be the well- 
timed diagnostic tests, involving the true and false, the 
selective group, the ellipses, the pied questions and an- 
swers, as well as the old-time questions that call for spe- 
cific answers, not only as a measure of the child’s reading 
skill but as a—perhaps unworthy—incentive to the child 
to study. And now to the question of methods. 

With the younger deaf child, in order to teach him both 
to discern facts and to express ideas, questions must neces- 
sarily be drawn largely, though not slavishly, from the 
body of the text, such questions as the invaluable Croker- 
Jones-Pratt series brings out. And such questions must 
always be a part of our reading lessons. It is necessary at 
all times to get the stage setting, the characters, the place, 
the time and surroundings or the influencing conditions; 
but with the intermediate and advanced students, whose 
work we are considering just now, we lay increasingly 
more stress upon the relationship of characters, to their 
surroundings and to certain other phases that we shall 
consider as we go on. 

Much depends, necessarily, upon the quality of the class 
but, even with the advanced classes, I find that a prepara- 
tory lesson goes far to arouse enthusiasm. As students 
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grow older and the reading habit is established. The pre- 
paratory lesson may be less imperative but it is never 
amiss. 

As a method to induce independence and as a measure 
of initiative, it is well to throw the class at times into a 
selection to glean alone. However, except where a class 
is most exceptionally bright and eager, the measure of 
reading experience is not so great that the teacher is ab- 
solved from the need of creating and maintaining en- 
thusiasm. 

Such a preparatory lesson may last only ten minutes 
or it may last several days. That depends upon the sub- 
ject matter and the method. If the children are called 
upon to do a good deal of independent study, it takes 
longer. If the study is done under the teacher’s eye, one 
lesson period is usually enough. If the teacher gives the 
preparatory lesson as a bit of interesting information, less 
time will be needed. 

The simplest preparatory lesson that I use, one adapted 
to quite young as well as older pupils, is what we call as 
a means of classification only, a prophetic outlook. Such 
terms, however, never go to the children. To illustrate 
this lesson: Recently a class was about to study a selec- 
tion called, ‘‘Tom’s First Day In School,’’ the story of a 
grammar grade boy in new surroundings. As yet the 
class did not know that it was to read this story. ‘‘Turn,”’ 
I told them, ‘‘to page 31. Read the name of the story and 
then close your book.’’ Instantly eyes brightened. Then 
I gave three questions: 


1. What kind of boy do you think Tom was? 
2. Do you think his first day was happy? 

3. What do you think happened? 

Answer quickly. 


The answers were in, in from five to ten minutes. 


He was a shy little boy, but was bright. 

He was a sweet, innocent boy. , 

Tom was a pretty mischief boy. He sometimes did not like to 
study. 

Tom was rather good and poor, but he was afraid of people, etc. 
(This was the only pupil who said his first day was not happy. In 
answer to 2, she wrote ‘‘No. He was afraid.’’) 
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They were allowed to read each other’s answers and 
then came a demand for my answers to the questions, 
which I gave. 

I at once took the books up and put them into my 
bookease, saying, ‘‘ We’ll read that story soon.’’ ‘‘I want 
to read it now,’’ said one, and ‘‘I can’t be patient if 
you make us wait. I want to know about it right now,”’ 
said another. 

We spent some time on the language that had come up; 
mischief, the noun, and mischievous, the adjective; ‘‘I can 
hardly wait’’ as better than ‘‘I can’t be patient.”’ 

The immediate object of the preparatory lesson is to 
attune the child’s mind to the text to be read, to get him 
into a very interested, receptive, reacting frame of mind. 
Where the teacher is accustomed to giving these prepara- 
tory lessons, the class ‘‘smells a rat.’’ It wonders what the 
new reading lesson is about, it is, in a milder form, where 
we are when the serial story leaves us eager to know what 
is coming next. 

Take ‘‘The Merchant of Venice’’ for example. The pre- 
liminary lesson indicates itself. The class is asked to look 
up the life of Shakespeare, a condensed account, and it is 
led to discover something of the theatre of his day. The 
students ‘‘set’’ a stage, placarding as in his day, when 
scenery was a thing to be imagined. It discusses the scen- 
ery of to-day—even in their own little school plays there 
are efforts at realism in scenery. It learns that a play 
goes on in scenes, it knows this, in fact, from the movies. 
Such study, especially with younger classes, is done with 
the teacher’s help. If the class has ready access to the 
library, an hour spent there, teacher with class, lays a 
very happy foundation for what may follow. 

A discussion of some of the historic friendships may 
come now. Again the class may use the library with the 
teacher’s help, or certain students may be made respon- 
sible for a definite amount of study for the following day. 
Obviously, the text of ‘‘The Courtship of Miles Standish’’ 
cannot be read. Many of the class will have read it; the 
class may have studied it; but if not, there are condensa- 
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tions of such stories in our encyclopedic literature, espe- 
cially that of a juvenile nature. The friendship between 
John Alden and Miles Standish, that between Damon and 
Pythias and that between David and Johnathan are good 
types. Or, if the teacher prefers, this same study may 
climax the story. I have tried it both ways and believe 
they are equally effective. 

Or suppose you are going to study the story of Nahum 
Prince, the lame boy who tried to volunteer for service 
in the Revolution, was rejected but helped to win the war 
because he was able, at a critical moment, to shoe a horse 
for a commanding officer who, in turn, rode the horse to 
victory—Edward Everett Hale’s story. Before the class 
has seen the story, do some preparatory work, in the li- 
brary or by assignment, on Nathan Hale, later to be dis- 
covered as the great-uncle of the author of the story it is 
to read. And in contrast to Nathan Hale, Benedict 
Arnold. Howe, Burgoyne, Major André, the battle of 
Bennington and what else historic seems fit, are assigned 
for study. Incidentally, this particular preparatory lesson 
serves a triple purpose. It gets the student’s mind into 
the proper reacting state. It collaborates with history 
study and it arouses wholesome emotion. The two spies, 
Hale and André, both brave, both loyal, both pathetically 
young to die; Benedict Arnold, the traitor. Can you re- 
call the name of another traitor? No? In the Bible? 
Judas! Benedict Arnold was a Judas, a traitor. He was 
willing to sell his country. Fairness of judgment is fos- 
tered, here. André and Hale, each ready to die to help 
his cause; Burgoyne and Howe, equally eager to save the 
day. And as every lesson should do, it enriches the 
vocabulary. 

Nathan Hale was a volunteer. Conscript and slacker by 
comparison. Volunteer firemen, volunteer workers, volun- 
teer helpers. ‘‘Now, you are going to read a story, writ- 
ten by a descendent of Nathan Hale, about - - - - but I'll 
let you find that out for yourselves.’’ We are off to a 
happy start. Or, ‘‘Now we are going to read a story about 
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an American named Nahum Prince. Do you think he was 
a spy, a volunteer or a traitor?’’ (Prophetic outlook.) 

The story of Coaly Bay, the outlaw horse, one of Seton- 
Thomspon’s stories, is to be read, but the class doesn’t 
know it. The preparatory lesson is given. ‘‘ Have you ever 
heard of Al Capone? Jesse James? Are such men good to 
have in a country?’’ Vocabulary here: Outlaw, lawbreaker, 
law-abiding. ‘‘Now, do you remember the name of an out- 
law? He helped the poor.’’ Usually, someone knows his 
name, but if no one does, we suggest, ‘‘He lived in a for- 
est, he wore a feather in his cap and shot with a bow and 
arrow,’’ and this will bring a chorus of answers, ‘‘ Robin 
Hood was an outlaw.’’ Our story is to be about an out- 
law, but not a very bad outlaw. Emotional reaction will 
follow, when Seton-Thompson’s closing paragraph full of 
sympathy for the high-spirited, freedom-loving horse is 
read. And judgment can be fostered through a discussion 
contrasting the outlawry of the horse, of Capone and of 
Robin Hood. 

King Arthur, next, beginning with the birth of Arthur. 
Preparatory ; ‘‘ Magicians, what are they? Do you believe 
in magicians? People long ago, did. They had no books. 
They did not go to school as you do, so they tried to ex- 
plain things which they could not understand, as magic. 
Then they would tell wonderful stories that grew bigger 
each time they were told. There were men whose business 
it was to travel around, telling these stories. We call such 
stories, legends.’’ At this point, we have ready several 
legend’s, such as are found in the ‘‘Why-So Stories,’’ the 
story of Aladdin, the rainbow legend in Hiawatha, the 
legend of the hyacinth and others, and these are assigned 
for reading before the next lesson, when they are dis- 
cussed. (To the class now.) ‘‘The story that we shall read 
next is a legend. There are a magician in it and a King 
and a Queen and a baby who grew to be a brave fine man. 
I wish you would tell me, after awhile, whether this magi- 
cian was a good or a bad man. Be watching and when 
you decide, let me know.”’ 
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Let us consider ‘‘Evangeline.’’ Classroom texts carry 
as a preface a short history of the outrage upon the 
Acadians. Before this is read, however, it impresses the 
class if the teacher takes a lovely clean sheet of paper and 
deliberately drops a great blot of ink upon it. She may 
fold the paper and spread the blot, open the paper and 
show the class how the page has suffered. England once 
put an ugly blot upon a page of her history. She did a 
cruel, unfair thing and broke many, many hearts. Gather- 
ing around the wall map of Canada, the class now studies 
the location of Acadia. Then, if there is time, as there 
usually is, the class may read the historical introduction, 
silently, to discuss it at once. Since the prelude to the 
poem is too difficult for the average deaf child to read 
alone, the study assignment may be a vocabulary list and 
the study of a condensed account of Longfellow’s life. 
This prelude should be read, teacher with class, with the 
objective that of putting the child in sympathy with the 
sense of desolation that hangs over this once happy land 
where now, 


Loud from its rocky caverns, the deep-voiced neighboring ocean 
Speaks, and in accents disconsolate, answers the wail of the forest. 

Connotation here: Nature, in sympathy with man and 
his moods or his fortune and misfortune; John Alden on 
his way to take Standish’s message to Priscilla, crossing 
the brook where it brawled over the pebbles, and John 
Alden, just after his marriage to Priscilla, crossing that 
same brook, that pleasantly murmured in the forest; in 
‘““The Legend of Sleepy Hollow,’’ ‘‘stars shoot and 
meteors glare oftener here, than elsewhere;’’ and the 
‘‘angry echoes,’’ that reverberate the roar of the Sunday 
gun. 

I have found that these preparatory lessons work 
wonders in giving the child the ‘‘feel’’ of the story that 
follows, a sense of familiarity with the surroundings and 
the characters as they appear, and a keener interest in 
the problem or achievement or the simple adventure. 

There are certain teaching points that we may call 
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stereotyped, we use them so generally; correct interpreta- 
tion of sentences and even getting the big idea of a 
paragraph or oftener a unit which may involve several 
paragraphs; meanings of words; life of the author, ete. 
But our treatment of them must never be stereotyped— 
that would be deadly. To a greater or less extent, these 
points for discussion will be used in intermediate and 
advanced work. 

Then, there is always the spontaneous outgrowth. Every 
live teacher has her own unique way of creating interest. 
That can not be labeled. But, briefly outlined, eaeh in 
her own way and time, may make use (1) of connota- 
tions; (2) correlations; (3) echoes; (4) vocabulary study; 
(5) style, involving idioms, figurative usages and prov- 
erbs; and (6) prophetic outlook. This, of course, involves 
only the mechanics of the selection. The personal reaction, 
the emotional response, evolve from the attitude of the 
teacher. Like teacher, like student, and great is the 
responsibility of the teacher. Let us illustrate briefly 
now, the above mentioned six points. 

Connoted—or suggested—ideas. Miles Standish, the 
poem, not the man, connotes famous historical friend- 
ships; Uther, vulnerable only through his love for Igraine, 
connotes Achilles, with but one vulnerable spot. Merlin, 
the kind magician connotes Prospero, another magician 
who, though seemingly too severe, was really kind, and, 
in contrast, we have the wicked magician of Aladdin’s 
lamp and Sycorax, the witch of ‘‘The Tempest.’’ Miles 
Standish’s beard, flaked with snow, connotes Evangeline’s 
father of seventy winters, with locks as white as snow, 
and the frosty rime of Serooge’s head and eyebrows and 
chin. 

How connotations are used is determined by the ad- 
vancement of the class. In the ease of the magician in 
King Arthur, the story of Aladdin will have been studied 
in previous years so a hark-back to the story will be the 
natural handling. Books may be ready with passages in 
hand to which the class will be referred, for silent read- 
ing, as we'll say, the first two pages of ‘‘The Tempest’’ 
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and the later paragraph when Prospero reminds the 
weary Ariel of what he, Prospero, has done for him; 
later, I shall refer to timing the choice of selections, where 
possible. In this case, ‘‘The Tempest’’ might immediately 
follow the study of Arthur, the promise that the class 
may next read it being made at the time the above para- 
graphs are read silently. Thus the reading of ‘‘The 
Tempest’’ becomes a privilege, the preparatory lesson has 
been given and the child’s mind is in a responsive atti- 
tude. Or, the teacher may simply tell, briefly, of these 
other magicians and, as a sort of class activity, call for a 
list of stories in which magicians have figured, to be 
compiled during the quarter or half year. Such an activ- 
ity extending over a given time has all sorts of ramifica- 
tions; a list of old men in stories; a list of brave deeds; 
a list of night scenes, ete. When ‘‘The Bell of Atri’’ is read, 
the class, learning the word ‘‘proclamation,’’ may be told 
that near Thanksgiving they will find a proclamation in 
the paper. ‘‘Who will cut it out and bring it to me?’’, 
I ask. Because we are all human and may forget, I usu- 
ally write on a ‘‘reserve’’ board, ‘‘Remember! Proclama- 
tion!’’ The ‘‘Bell of Atri,’’ naturally should be timed for 
fall reading. 

Correlations tie the selection to history, geography, 
mythology, arithmetic, and other subjects. To illustrate: 
Any lesson dealing in magic correlates with witchcraft 
in New England, the story of Joan of Are, the sirens. 
Coaly-Bay, the outlaw horse was sold, several times— 
arithmetic here—and geography, the West, its huge 
ranches, its range lands with herds of wild horses. His- 
tory of the horse: Arabia, the habitat of the horse; no 
horses in America when the white man came; Indians 
afraid of horses at that time, ete. 

Echoes, (words and expressions that directly reflect the 
atmosphere of the selection), Hiawatha: Indian echoes, 
such as wigwam, the Great Spirit, the peace pipe; King 
Arthur: echoes of chivalry, such as knight, joust, armour; 
Biblical echoes, such as, ‘‘A Daniel come to judgment,’’ 
in the ‘‘Merchant of Venice,’’ Hagar and Ishmael, Jacob’s 
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ladder, the penitent Peter, in ‘‘Evangeline;’’ Military 
echoes: volunteers, siege, sentry, ete. A grouping of such 
echoes does much for vocabulary and for a simple form 
of concentrated thinking, and it is a help in visualizing, 
or ‘‘getting the feel’’ of the story. 

Vocabulary Study. So much is involved here, getting 
the meanings of words, choice of words for strength— 
dash, rush, as against run; creep, sneak, slip; synonyms, 
antonyms, roots and their outcroppings into adjective, 
adverb, verb and noun. 

Antonym: Day is to night what volunteer is to 
(conscript or slacker.) 

(Intermediate): Black is to white what wild is to 
(tame. ) 

Roots (the foreign root is not often given). From the 
same root, we have oppose, opponent, opposing; or another 
such group as diction, dictionary, dictate, dictaphone, 
dictator. With intermediate classes, we take such words 
as drunk, drunken, drunkard, drunkenness. Or, joy, en- 
joy, joyful, enjoyment, enjoyable; hunt, hunter, hunts- 
man, huntress, hunting (adjective—a hunting dog, a 
hunting trip). Hardly, if ever, is a story read that 
doesn’t carry in it a choice idiom or two and these, given 
in a natural setting, are better understood. And nothing 
serves better to clinch the meaning of a proverb than to 
give it after the story it illustrates has been read. Using 
Miles Standish, again, ‘‘A friend in need is a friend 
indeed ;’’ Hope deferred maketh the heart sick,’’ and 
‘‘___. through thick and thin,’’ may be given, not that 
we should burden any one lesson with all of these digres- 
sions, but ‘‘back in our heads,’’ they are ready for the 
moment when they will do the most good, which pre- 
supposes adequate preparation on the teacher’s part. 

In the discussion that follows, I have chosen generally 
familiar stories. Charles Lamb’s Roast Pig is to be 
studied. The word, accident, may be made the basis of 
the preliminary lesson. Accidental, the adjective and 
accidentally, the adverb, are taught. Each child then, 
going to the board, writes a live-language paragraph based 
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upon one of these words. In all probability, every para- 
graph will deal with an unfortunate accident. This point 
the teacher will bring out; the fortunate accident as often 
happens. Your new dress was not ready so you wore your 
old dress to the pienic. It rained. It was fortunate that 
you wore the old dress. You missed the street car but 
someone came along and brought you to school in an 
auto. Columbus started out to find a western route to 
India and accidentally (by accident) found America. 
Very fortunate! For to-morrow, write a true story about 
a fortunate accident. 


The fortunate accident connotes Franklin and the kite; 
Newton and the apple; Watt and the tea kettle and so 
many others. These topics may be given for study before 
‘‘Roast Pig’’ is begun or this study may be the final 
lesson. And now the story itself is studied, ‘‘the story 
of another happy accident.’’ The teacher advises the class 
thus: ‘‘Watch and tell me (a) what the accident was and 
(b) why it was a happy accident.’’ Under vocabulary, 
we study fire words, burn, scorch, consume, conflagration, 
sparks, ete. ; litter (synonym, ‘‘brood’’ of chickens, ‘‘nest’’ 
of birds) and other prominent words. Certain other high- 
light words are given special attention—raw and its 
antonym, cooked; cook as a general term and its specific 
terms, roast, bak», fry, broil, boil, stew; pork, veal, 
mutton, venison, beef, fish, fowl. Words for strength of 
meaning; devour versus eat; grasped versus took; deli- 
cious versus good; figurative language—the blows fell 
as thick as hail stones and the news took wings; idioms— 
the truth broke upon him; the storm broke; his anger 
broke; and for love or money. Proverbs suggested by the 
reading of Roast Pig: How great a flame a little fire 
kindleth; birds of a feather flock together, and every 
cloud has a silver lining. 

Just how the new words of any selection are handled 
lies in the teacher’s hands. Certainly enough dictionary 
work must be required to establish a dictionary habit, 
but, because our dictionaries are so hopelessly involved in 
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definitions, I prefer to handle as many words as possible 
with the class. 

If the teacher’s object is to enrich and develop the 
child-mind, rather than to cover ground, such digressions 
as the foregoing will be of value. The teacher of reading 
has more license in this respect than has the teacher of 
factual subjects. The teacher of geography, history and 
arithmetic must require a considerable amount of infor- 
mation and the demand upon the child is of a somewhat 
different character, which is not saying that such subjects 
are to be taught in a stereotyped fashion. 

To illustrate: Two people may read the same piece of 
literature. One of them boasts that she read it at a single 
sitting—not faulty under certain conditions but certainly 
not always desirable. The other may have taken longer, 
straying into restful or enthralling bypaths, looking up 
references, enjoying bits of word painting or character 
drawings or sifting down an argument. This, then, is 
my excuse for taking my students into whatever bypath 
is legitimately open. 

Not with every story are the units so clearly defined; 
a unit, let us remember, may involve several paragraphs, 
even pages. In the case of Roast Pig, let the student, to 
get the units, imagine that the story has been picturized 
and let him indicate the scenes. We get something like 
this: 

I. Ho-ti leaves and Bo-bo plays with fire. 
(Digression—‘‘let some sparks fall,’’ an echo from long 
ago. Where or how did he get the sparks?) 

II. The house burns down. 

(Digression—Bo-bo, ‘‘wringing his hands’’ connotes Alad- 
din, wringing his hands in the cave. Both in trouble. 
Contrast: Aladdin brought the genie and happiness. 
Bo-bo found no genie. Did any good come to Bo-bo, 
from all this trouble? We’ll see! Tell me, later, if you 
think so.) Vocabulary here: ‘‘A moistening overflowed 
his nether lip’’ suggests, ‘‘made his mouth water.’’ 

And so to the scene where Bo-bo and his father secretly 
burn their home. Why secretly? A lesson now (correla- 
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tion with civics) on crime, arrest, jury, ete., preparatory 
to a class dramatization of the trial, for dramatization 
is one proof of correct visualization or of its lack. 

I’d like to illustrate this point from a classroom ex- 
perience. 

Earlier in this discussion, I spoke of the story of 
Nahum Prince. The class in question had done the study 
work for Nahum Prince—Hale, André, etc., had read the 
selection and was in splendid reacting spirit, I thought, 
for another war story, so this seemed an apt time to 
throw them on their own with a story. I therefore gave 
this direction: ‘‘Study the story on pages 470-472. Be 
ready to act it.’’ 

On the following day, the names General Grant, the 
soldier, the negro, were written upon three slips of paper. 
The rest of the slips were blank. The pupils drew for the 
slips with names on them, and thus the actors were 
chosen. (The story told how General Grant once sent a 
negro servant to a spring for water but the negro was 
turned back by a sentry on guard at the spring. The 
army surgeon had had him placed there, to save the water 
for the wounded, the field hospital being near by. The 
negro returned in anger to General Grant but the general 
commended the sentry and did not return the negro to 
the spring.) 

The ‘‘soldier’’ took the window stick and marched back 
and forth, guarding the spring (an upturned chair). 
General Grant sent his negro for water and the sentry 
turned him away at the point of the gun. ‘‘Fine,’’ 
thought I, ‘‘they are really reading, these days.’’ The 
negro returned and made his report and up rose General 
Grant in high dudgeon and made his way to the sentry 
whom he scored for refusing the water. Alas and alack! 
A little questioning now showed that the sentry did not 
know why he was on guard. 

The class was sent back to re-read the section wherein 
the surgeon had put the soldier on guard, and to make 
the thing more pointed we chose a surgeon who (to sim- 
plify the thing) instructed the sentry and then, at my 
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suggestion, went into the near-by hospital to see how the 
sick soldiers were. Again the negro came, was sent back, 
and again, in wounded dignity, General Grant arose, but 
from the class now, came a murmur of protest. The 
emotional reaction had set in. The wounded soldiers 
needed the water. The sentry was right. Faces were 
alight with understanding and aglow with interest. 

Going back, now, to the jury in Roast Pig. Any class 
will tell you the verdict of ‘‘Not guilty’’ came in. Drama- 
tization will make the whole thing real and we shall see 
if the cause back of the verdict—the new-found taste for 
Roast Pig—is seen. 

There are always test questions to be asked: What can 
you find at the end of the story, Roast Pig, that could 
not have happened at that time? (The trial by jury; 
the failure of insurance companies). Could this story 
have been true? Could they, perhaps, have learned to 
cook meat in this way? (The fortunate accident.) Im- 
agine that you are one of Ho-ti’s neighbors and write 
to your brother in Pekin, telling him about the many fires 
and what you think of them. Find some strong expres- 
sions about Bo-bo’s actions when he had tasted the burnt 
flesh. ‘‘He fell to tearing up whole handfulls;’’ ‘‘cram- 
ming it down his throat;’’ ‘‘fairly rending it asunder.’’ 

For correlation, take now the words fire and conflagra- 
tion. What can the class think of that fire suggests? 
Fire escapes, fire engines, firemen, ‘‘the time our barn 
burned,’’ will be the first response. Forest fires, brush 
fires, prairie fires, volcanoes, are easily brought out. Some 
interesting library work may be done on the stories of 
the origin of fire. The Egyptians believed that it was a 
beast that ate everything in sight and when it had eaten 
all there was, died. The Greeks believed it to be sacred 
because it had been stolen from heaven and brought to 
earth. How fire has been and is started—the flint, the 
fire drill, the burning glass, the match. The Indians used 
the bowstring to wind the fire drill. Historie fires: Rome 
burning and Nero fiddling; the London fire; the Chicago 
fire, (conflagrations). 
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These lessons need not be exhaustive. Done to death, 
they defeat the aim to lead the child afield in the world 
of books, but they can be so given that interest will be 
encouraged and books will seem alive. 

Selections may often be timed together, as with Nahum 
Prince and the story of General Grant just referred to. 
When the class is familiar with one of Longfellow’s 
poems, the story of Edward Bok’s ‘‘Going to the Theater 
with Longfellow’’ will get a fine reaction. The story of 
William Tell may be timed with the story of King 
Arthur—Arthur the beloved put in contrast to Gessler 
the tyrant; the knights at Arthur’s call rallying to noble 
deeds against the mutterings and rebellions under Gessler ; 
and in the Third Reader years, The Gradual Fairy (the 
transformation of the green goblin) suggests The Ugly 
Duckling. 

Glance now at the story of The Coming of Arthur. 

Our preparatory lesson has been suggested earlier in 
this discussion. 

The characters at first are listed as King Uther, the 
fair Igraine and the magician. To this list we add, as 
they appear, the baby boy, the nobles, the good knight, 
Sir Ector, his son, Sir Kay, and the archbishop. The 
scene, Britain. The time, long years ago. 

Early questioning will bring out the fact that Uther, 
the mighty ruler, needed a friend to help him win Igraine. 
Connotation—Miles Standish, needing a friend to help 
him win a woman’s hand. Both Priscilla and Igraine 
loved another. The proverbial, ‘‘by fair means or foul’’ 
and ‘‘all’s fair in love and war’’ are taught in connection 
with Uther’s winning Igraine by magic. Unquestionably, 
such expressions so taught make their best impression 
on the child mind. 

Vocabulary—the word agreed comes alive here. (The 
grief in the language of the deaf when ‘‘agree’’ comes 
into play is too general to need illustration. But at every 
chance we must stress its correct usage.) Uther agreed 
to do as Merlin said. Uther agreed to give his son to 
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Merlin if Merlin should help him to win Igraine. (Fair- 
ness of judgment: Be thinking about Merlin. Did he do 
right? Don’t tell me yet. Wait, always, until you are 
sure you understand before you decide about people or 
what they do.) 

And now Uther is dead and the land is full of trouble, 
but Arthur is safe. Merlin was right. Proverbs here— 
‘“Never judge a book by its cover.’’ The knights try to 
usurp (steal) the throne—‘‘Might is greater than right.’’ 

Echoes of the age of chivalry. As they appear in this 
section, we find skilled in knightly exercises, jousts, the 
tournament, the lists, and others. 

Correlation with history. The early barbarians of 
Britain taught by the Romans to respect their rulers. 
The tribes united under Arthur. 

Language correlation. Arthur organized a wonderful 
society. Every school organizes societies, clubs and teams. 
This society had a name and its members took a pledge 
(Idiomatic ; ‘‘took a pledge’’). Connotation, scout-pledge. 
When you find the name and pledge of this society, tell 
me. When some child recognizes the vow as a ‘‘pledge,”’ 
it is given for memorizing. 

The call of the archbishop for a conference (synonym, 
convention) connotes teachers’ convention, superinten- 
dents’ convention. 

The story of Arthur’ getting the sword for Sir Kay 
is rich in emotional reaction. The thoughtfulness of 
Arthur for Sir Kay, Sir Ector’s prompt sense of justice 
and his unselfishness in having his own son return the 
sword, Arthur’s loyalty to Sir Kay and Sir Ector, and 
our own joy that the little baby who was slipped through 
the postern gate away from home and father and mother 
should come to such a happy young manhood, all arouse 
splendid sentiment. 

It is not necessary to go further into this discussion 
but I might mention one interesting geographical corre- 
lation. It led us far afield but the work was well worth 
the time. Arthur sent to Gaul for help from Ban and 
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Bors. The class located Gaul. So far away, the students 
said. Then began a series of comparative measurements. 
It was no farther to Gaul than from our school to 
The English Channel no wider than ; Utah, as 
large as ; Texas, times as large as 
It was most interesting and oh, so surprising to find that 
kingdoms can be so small. And what a country the great 
U. 8. A. has been found to be! 

And now, just to prove that we can use these methods, 
simplified, of course, to enliven even our less advanced 
work, let us discuss that exciting story, Little Jack 
Horner. The preparatory lesson is obvious—being good 
for Santa Claus. 

Proverbs? Yes—Nothing ventured, nothing won; Where 
there’s a will there’s a way; All’s well that end’s well, 
and The proof of the pudding is in the eating! Proverbial 
—a feather in his cap and a red-letter day. 

Connotation—Sing a Song of Sixpence. 

Vocabulary game. Rhyming words, Horner and corner; 
pie and I; give me some more words that sound like pie; 
or, again, mouse sounds to like my does to pie. 

A square has four corners. 

A triangle has three corners. 

A hexagon has six corners. 

A circle has no corners. 
Draw a square, a triangle, etc. 
Visualization as shown by drawings: 

1. Use 1 large circle for Jack’s face, 2 small circles 
for his eyes, 2 small half circles for his ears, a small 
half circle for his nose and a larger half circle for his 
mouth. Draw his picture (the mouth should be made 
from a lower half circle to make Jack happy). Or Jack’s 
full face may be shown, minus the mouth. Now draw his 
mouth. Correct visualization will turn the lips into a 
smile. Or, the teacher will draw or name all the parts 
mentioned in 1, allowing the children to place them to 
form Jack’s face. 

Emotional reactions. Aren’t you glad that Jack found 
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a plum? Why did he find a plum? Because he had been 
a good boy! Suppose he had been a bad boy. What do 
you think he might have found? A rock? Perhaps. Draw 
a picture with the circles to show how his face would 
have looked if he had found a rock. Poor Jack. He feels 
so bad. Do you think he will be a good boy, after this? 

There are all kinds of language possibilities here, ‘‘in a 
corner,’’ taken literally and then dramatized to teach the 
idiomatic ‘‘cornered,’’ is one illustration. 

This doesn’t mean that I should teach Mother Goose 
analytically. Far from it. That would be desecration! 
But it occurred to me to use something simple, very 
simple, to discover the possibilities in any selection that 
might be read. Little Jack Horner came to my mind. 
And it just now occurs to me that the first lesson ever 
given to clear up the character of idiomatic usages might 
well be drawn from Little Jack Horner, letting the chil- 
dren ‘‘corner’’ each other and then showing them how 
they may be ‘‘cornered’’ with no walls to keep them 
prisoners, thus proving that an idiom doesn’t mean what 
it says. 


SOME GENERALIZATIONS 

I. The power to visualize must be developed. Test it 
in every possible way—by dramatization, by calling for 
pencil sketches of certain situations and of course by 
asking pointed questions as well as by giving true-false 
and selective groups, pied arrangements and ellipses. 

(a) Pencil sketches reveal much. In The Wishing Gate, 
two in four children will not draw a true picture of the 
gate; in Hiawatha, where he shoots the arrow so fast, 
see if the last and first arrows shot are put where they 
should be, in the pencil sketch. 

(b) An illustration of the pied group. Insert the cor- 
rect figure in each parenthesis on the right: 
(1) Merlin (—) Paid for his wife with his son. 
(2) Uther (—) Was Arthur’s foster-father. 
(3) Sir Kay (—) Could change himself into a bear. 
(4) Sir Eetor (—) Had no right to keep the sword. 
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(ec) The selective group. Underline the right answer. 

Nathan Hale was (a British spy; an American spy; a 
writer). 

II. Thought grouping is good. 

(a) Give me seven ideas about Uther: He ruled 
Britain ; he loved Igraine; he was full of grief; he agreed 
to do as Merlin said, ete. 

(b) Give me some ideas about how Merlin helped 
Britain: He took Arthur away from danger; he gave 
him to the good knight, Sir Ector; he told the archbishop 
to eall a conference; he enchanted the sword, ete. 

(ec) Give me several phrases (or expressions) that de- 
scribe a scene; with pomp and ceremony; a strange sight; 
the house, fast shut. 

III. Figurative expressions should be studied and origi- 
nal figures written. Arnold was a Judas. 

IV. All possible activities should be encouraged; ex- 
hibits brought to illustrate points, charts made of char- 
acters, scenes, ete.; imitative writing as: Write a vow 
that would be good for you, as a student, to use; drama- 
tization comes here, etc., etc. 

It is impossible to touch all the points of development 
of a lesson. So much depends upon the selection, the class, 
the material available, but no reading lesson need be dull, 
as witness, Little Jack Horner! 

The reading lesson may be correlated with the current 
grammar work, thus: 

(a) Conjunctions—Tell me something about Miles 
Standish, using so as a conjunction. Using so that; using 
because. 

(b) Verbs—Tell me something about Miles Standish, 
using a past-perfect verb; or, using had refused. 

Tell me something about using was spinning. 
FANNIE DAY HURST, 


Instructor in the Utah School, 
Ogden, Utah. 
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THE SARAH FULLER HOME IN ITS 
NEW FIELD OF WORK 


The Sarah Fuller Home for Young Deaf Children was 
established forty-two years ago. During the World War 
the Board of Trustees felt it would be advisable to close 
the Home and dispose of the property. 

December 1, 1927, the work was re-established under 
the old name, but carried on in the homes of preschool 
deaf children. 

The desire of the Board of Trustees was to help the 
mother of the deaf child as much as possible. It was felt 
this could be accomplished by teaching in the child’s own 
home, the mother being present that she as well as the 
child might receive instruction. 

This home service for parents and child opened with 
one teacher. From the date of opening, December 1, 
1927, to the close of the school year in June of that year, 
eleven children received instruction. By October, 1928, 
there were enough applications to warrant the employing 
of an assistant teacher, and by February, 1929, still 
another. 

When teaching these deaf babies, one is constantly 
thrilled with pleasure at being able to give help and en- 
couragement to those who so much need it in their prob- 
lem. One sees a change almost like magic worked in the 
homes. Parents heartbroken, unhappy, rebellious, now 
contented, smiling and happy over the child’s progress, 
serene in the assurance that a deaf child is not a hope- 
less one. 

Then, too, the teaching of the parent gives the child 
comfort and satisfaction, for now he has confidence in his 
mother, he realizes that she understands him, and the 
mother has real joy in the knowledge that she is able to 
help the child. 

The teacher who does this work has a great respon- 
sibility. She goes into the home an utter stranger. She 
has to combat lack of faith in what can be done, and to 
inspire confidence. She has to be able to advise and guide. 
She must be tactful and wise. Above all she must have 
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an understanding heart and be ready to meet whatever 
problems may develop in the life of the home. 

The purpose of the work is twofold: It tries to help 
the family to understand the problem of the deaf child, 
and it gives regular lessons to the child itself. These les- 
sons consist of sense-perception exercises adapted to the 
child’s condition by making them seem like play and 
games, and lip-reading lessons to start the family and the 
child on the road to speech which it will learn later in 
school. 

Lessons are planned for the parent-teacher to give the 
days the teacher is not present, materials being provided 
by the parents when they are able. Contributions of 
money are sent to the Board by those who can afford to 
do so, to help carry on the work of the Sarah Fuller 
Home. 

The Board of Trustees feel that this home service 
teaching is no longer an experiment. Results show more 
ean be done for the development of the preschool deaf 
child through the training of the mother, and that more 
children can be instructed for the same amount of money, 
than when the children lived at the Sarah Fuller Home. 

The little Home in West Medford filled its purpose, 
and did a much needed work, but its sponsors are now 
pushing on with a broader vision to a larger field of 
usefulness. 

The desire of Board and teacher alike is to forge on 
and ever on in their endeavor to help the young deaf 
child to become more like his hearing brother, and to fill 
his own place in the world. 

DORA I. GAY, 
In Charge, Sarah Fuller Home Teacher Service, 
Roxbury, Mass. 


THE SASKATCHEWAN SCHOOL 


The Saskatchewan School for the Deaf, at Saskatoon, 
Sask., opened for the first time on September 22, 1931, 
with an enrollment of 120 pupils, of which 65 were boys 
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and 55 girls. Of this number 43 had never attended a 
school for the deaf before. The others had previously 
been enrolled in the Manitoba and Quebec Schools for the 
Deaf. 

By special arrangement with the Saskatoon School 
Board, advanced pupils are enrolled in vocational classes 
at the Technical Collegiate Institute. The subjects and 
the trades in which the pupils are enrolled are motor 
mechanics, cabinetmaking and woodworking, and type- 
writing. 

One of the main features of equipment in the School 
for the Deaf is the electric clock system with signal lights 
in place of bells. These lights will not only provide a 
signal for the various activities of the day but a fire 
signal as well. 

The City of Saskatoon has given the School for the Deaf 
a splendid reception, and the University of Saskatchewan 
has already offered its facilities, which will be made 
available at any time. Clay modelling has been started 
under the direction of the department of ceramics at the 
University, and it is hoped that in the spring some work 
in agriculture will be done. 

Friends of the school have generously donated toys, 
games, books, as well as some articles of clothing for the 
indigent pupils. The Saskatoon Public Library has estab- 
lished a branch library at the school and has set up 
regular library work there. In addition to this the Pro- 
vincial Government has loaned the school about 700 books. 
These, together with various gifts and purchases, provide 
splendid material for reading. 

There are 32 on the institution staff, of whom 14 are 
instructors. There is a resident nurse in attendance at 
all times in a well-appointed, modern hospital. 

The interior finishing of the building is light green 
and cream with light oak furnishings to match the wod- 
work. The dormitory beds are brown with brown folding 
metal chairs to match, and the hospital beds are white 
with white chairs to match. 
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The school has a training course for teachers in which 
five persons are enrolled for a three-year course. The 
Government makes an annual grant of $800 to each of 
the persons in training in order to secure the highest type 
of individual for this work. All the members of the 
training class are graduates of Normal schools and have 
had teaching experience. 

A special clause in the regulations of the school for the 
deaf prohibits the enrollment of any mentally defective 
deaf children. 

EDWIN G. PETERSON, 
Superintendent of the Saskatchewan School, 
Saskatoon, Sask. 


SCHOOL ITEMS 


Arkansas School.—On Thanksgiving Day, 1931, two 
new buildings were dedicated with impressive ceremonies 
in the presence of some 500 persons. One, Parnell Hall, 
named after Hon. Harvey Parnell, governor of the State 
of Arkansas, is a beautiful two-story structure costing 
approximately $65,000. It has an auditorium, with a seat- 
ing capacity of 552, and a gymnasium, probably the 
largest in the state, located on the ground floor, and 16 
classrooms on the second floor. The other, Jenkins Hall, 
named after the late J. W. Jenkins, of Pine Bluff, who 
had contributed generously by a bequest to the school, 
contains classrooms and dormitories for the Negro pupils 
and instructors, and cost in all about $25,000. The prin- 
cipal speaker at the dedication was Supt. Herbert E. Day, 
of the Missouri School, who delivered an address on ‘‘The 
Turn of the Tide in Education.’’ Other speakers included 
Governor Parnell, and Mr. C. M. Hirst, state commis- 
sioner of education. 

Iowa School.—The high school department of this school 
has been placed on the accredited list of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
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Nebraska School.—A new Industrial Arts Building was 
formally dedicated January 21, 1932, with Hon. H. S. 
Thorpe, chairman of the board of control, presiding. The 
oceasion was marked by addresses by distinguished guests, 
the principal address being by Governor Charles W. 
Bryan. A special program of school exercises was held, 
followed by inspection of the new building. The latter 
has two stories, the first devoted to the boys’ vocational 
department, and the second to the vocational work of the 
girls. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Census of the Deaf in Canada.—In School News for 
March, 1932, Miss Annie Mackay, of the Halifax School 
staff, gives this summary of census data for the Dominion: 

The number of deaf-mutes and blind and deaf-mutes in the 


different Canadian provinces, according to the census of 1931, is 
as follows: 


Province Deaf-Mutes Blind and Deaf-Mutes 
Prince Edward Island... 43 2 
Nova Scotia _.................... 363 4 
New Brunswick................ 308 4 
Manitoba. 428 3 
Saskatchewan .................... 305 1 
British Columbia.............. 130 
N. W. Territories.............. 4 


The proportion of the population in each province seems to be 
about the same, with the exception of the province of Quebec; there 
the percentage is so much higher than in the other provinces that 
we wonder if some people who have become deaf or deaf and blind 
from old age have not been inadvertently included in the number 
classed as mutes. 


The above table shows a total deaf-mute population in 
Canada of 5,733; according to the Current Events Year 
Book for 1931-1932, the total general population of Can- 
ada is 9,934,500. 


A Specialist in Education of Physically Handicapped 
Children for the Federal Office of Education—Miss 
Beatrice McLeod, formerly State director of special edu- 
cation in Wyoming, has been appointed to the staff of the 
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Federal Office of Education as specialist in the education 
of physically handicapped children. This appointment, 
in line with the recommendations of the recent White 
House Conference on Child Health and Protection, marks 
an enlargement of the activities of the central Federal 
office in behalf of exceptional children. ‘‘The new spe- 
cialist,’’? the announcement reads, ‘‘will report work being 
done in behalf of such children, including the blind and 
partially seeing, the deaf and hard of hearing, the crip- 
pled, anaemic, cardiac, tuberculous and speech defective, 
cooperate with agencies and school officials, assist in 
surveys and conduct studies of physically handicapped 
children to aid in the general promotion of work for 
further special treatment and training, educationally and 
socially, of these children. 

‘‘Standards of admission to and achievement in special 
classes for these children, with administration and or- 
ganization of the work of special classes, will also be 
studied by Miss McLeod.”’ 


The Pennsylvania Special Education Conference.—A 
movement full of great possibilities has been inaugurated 
in the State of Pennsylvania under the leadership of 
Dr. Frank H. Reiter, director of special education. This 
movement seeks a consolidation of special class interests 
in a state-wide organization, as explained in this note 
from Dr. Reiter: 


In April, 1931, we had a meeting of approximately forty persons 
representing different branches of special education. Individuals 
came from first- and second-class school districts and schools for the 
deaf and the blind. At that meeting it was decided to attempt a 
State-wide organization to meet annually in Harrisburg, because of 
its central location, for the discussion of problems common to edu- 
cation in general, in a general meeting, and of specific problems 
pertaining to different types of the mentally and physically handi- 
capped in sectional meetings. It was decided that a general meeting 
be held Friday evening, sectional meetings Saturday morning from 
nine to twelve, a business session culminating in a general session, 
Saturday afternoon, and that the annual meeting be held either in 
the early spring or the early fall. 

October 10, we sent out a circular letter to sound out sentiment. 
A sufficient number of favorable replies were received to warrant 
the calling of a meeting. The cards announcing this meeting were 
sent all over the State to special class teachers during the first week 
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of November. The meeting was held Saturday, November 14, 1931, 
in the auditorium of the new Education Building. Six hundred 
teachers of exceptional children, including all types of the mentally 
and physically handicapped, were present. In addition there were 
a number of persons interested in special education, friends of 
teachers. A permanent organization was effected, and the annual 
dues were fixed at $1.00. A committee of seven was appointed to 
draft a constitution for presentation at the next meeting which 
will be held Friday evening, September 30, and Saturday, October 
1, 1932. A program committee was appointed to insure a profitable 
session at the next meeting. All the teachers present pledged them- 
selves to membership. We have received dues from other teachers, 
so that we have a guarantee at present of a membership of over six 
hundred. I anticipate an enrollment of approximately 950 active 
members by the time of the next meeting. Provision is also made 
for associate membership for those who are interested in the educa- 
tion of exceptional children, but who are not teachers or school 
officials. 

This organization is to be an organization of the teachers, by the 
teachers, and for the teachers. It is not to be dominated in any 
way by school executives or officials. 


It is to be hoped that the plan instituted by Dr. Reiter 
will lead to similar organization in all the states, which 
would be an important step toward coordinating effort 
in the field of special education throughout the country. 


A Proposed Summer School for Deaf Teachers.—Dr. 
Percival Hall, president of Gallaudet College, has this 
announcement to make regarding a proposed Summer 
School for deaf teachers. ; 


The Gallaudet College Alumni Association expects to have a re- 
union on Kendall Green in June, 1932, the dates being approxi- 
mately settled as the 16th-19th. It has been thought by the Faculty 
of the College that a short summer school session for deaf teachers 
of the deaf might be appreciated, particularly if arranged to start 
just after the close of the Alumni reunion. 

As you all know, this is the Bicentennial Year, and special rates 
will be made by the railroads for visitors to Washington this 
summer. 


A tentative outline of work proposed to date follows: 


Educational Psychology, by Professor Irving S. Fusfeld 

Principles of Education, by Mr. Sam B. Craig 

Sports and Coaching, by Professor F. H. Hughes 

Use of Library for Deaf Pupils, by Miss Edith M. Nelson 

The Teaching of Arithmetic, by Mr. Barton Sensenig 

The Teaching of English, by Mr. Arthur P. Buchanan 

A four weeks’ session is contemplated, beginning June 20 and end- 

ing July 15. All students registering for the summer course would be 
expected to take the work offered in Educational Psychology and 
Principles of Education, and one other full course, as a minimum. 
This would require a minimum of three hours of recitation a day. 
An arrangement has been made with the Committee on Certification 
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of Teachers of the Conference of Executives of American Schools 
for the Deaf to count this work for credit in teacher certification. 


Students in the summer school will probably be housed in the 
college buildings, the men in College Hall, and the women in 
Fowler Hall. It will be possible to accommodate only the students 
themselves. 

Our plan is to furnish board, room, laundry and instruction for 
the sum of $100. This amount would include registration and 
graduation fees. If you wish to attend the summer school, please 
return the inclosed sheet, sending in a preliminary fee of $5.00, and 
indicating which of the optional courses you would be most inter- 
ested in. 

It is to be understood that unless a considerable number send in 
their registration fees by April 1, 1932, and so express their in- 
tention of attending the summer school, the plan will be abandoned, 
and such fees as we have collected will be returned. 


Vocational Training and the Present Labor Problem.— 
‘‘Vocational Training and Unemployment’’—a discussion 
of the question, and the service the public program of 
vocational education can render to the unemployed—is 
the title of a very instructive pamphlet issued by the 
Federal Board. of Vocational Education. This is a timely 
little treatise on the entire question of technological unem- 
ployment and displacements. It considers the causes, both 
general and specific, for the dislocated and surplus labor 
problem, accepted now as the fundamental problem of 
the present widespread economic depression, and makes 
suggestions relative to the measures which local communi- 
ties may take in organizing special training programs to 


meet the needs of the several unemployed groups. Clas- . 


sifying the last-named as 1. Competent workers who are 
unemployed because of the depression; 2. Those whose 
trades have largely disappeared; 3. Those who have not 
kept up to date; 4. Specialized workers; 5. The older 
workers; 6. Those from fields normally overcrowded; 


7. Unskilled labor; 8. Unstable and migratory workers;'’ 


9. Unemployable group—the pamphlet adds a tenth and 
last group, the physically handicapped, of which it says: 


Besides the preceding nine groups of unemployed, there is another 
group who are not employed because of physical handicaps, due to 
accidents or disease. The training and placement of the physically 
handicapped is somewhat of a problem in normal times, but it 
becomes much more difficult when there is an oversupply of workers 
without handicaps, as is true in the present emergency. However, 
@ special national program is in active operation throughout the 
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United States to serve the needs of this particular group. The 
program is one receiving State and Federal aid, under the pro- 
visions of the national vocational rehabilitation act. Communities 
interested in securing this service for their physically handicapped 
may write for information to the State board for vocational edu- 
cation in their own State. 


This valuable booklet is listed as Bulletin No. 159, 
General Series No. 4, November, 1931, and may be ob- 
tained from the United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. It should be read by all who are in- 
terested in obtaining a comprehensive view of the voca- 
tional problem which the deaf must encounter. 


Education of the Deaf in China.—A brief but startling 
statement of the status of the education of the deaf in 
China is this taken from the report for 1929 to 1931 of 
The Charles Rogers Mills Memorial School for the Deaf 
maintained by the Presbyterian Mission at Chefoo. 

At the present time, as far as we know, there are only ten 
schools for the deaf in China and they are reaching less than four 
hundred deaf children. To educators of the deaf that statement 
means that there are thousands of deaf children who are growing 
up in complete ignorance without means of communicating with 
anyone, even their friends, except by a crude pantomime. In the 
United States of America, last year, there were two hundred schools 
for deaf children where 18,767 children were being taught language 
by 2,576 trained teachers. China with her four hundred million 
population cannot have less than four hundred thousand deaf people. 

Of the ten schools referred to, aside from the parent 
school at Chefoo, two are located at Shanghai, and the 
others at Peiping, Mantungchow, Monkden, Tientsin, 
Kutien (Fukien Province), Nanking (Kiangsu), and 
Chentu (Szechuan), respectively. 


A Study of Report Cards—Occasionally in the discus- 
sions in the L. P. F. appear references to methods of grad- 
ing the achievement of pupils, the familiar report card 
being the usual vehicle. It will therefore interest many to 
know that the Office of Education of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, in a special leaflet, No. 41, has is- 
sued a summary of a study of ‘‘Report Cards for Kinder- 
garten and Elementary Grades,’’ by Rowna Hansen, 
junior specialist in kindergarten-primary education. This 
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is a report resulting from an analysis of 628 report cards 
in use in 515 city school systems, the cities submitting 
eards being representative of all population sizes through- 
out the country. The points subjected to special analysis 
include achievement and behavior ratings, nomenclature, 
methods of rating, frequency of issue, and the appeal for 
codperation between parents and school. An excellent fea- 
ture of the bulletin is to be found in the numerous illus- 
trations of report cards employed in different schools; and 
in an appendix a number of specimen cards are offered as 
suggestions for practical use. This report may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for 10 cents. 


The Association Summer School. The Summer School 
of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf will this year be held at the University 
of California at Los Angeles. A competent staff of in- 
structors and an attractive schedule of courses have been 
announced. 
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WHEN IN ENGLAND, DON’T FORGET TO VISIT 
THE 


DEAF LIBRARY 
“Ephphatha House,” 5 Grange Road, 
EALING, W.5 (Middlesex) 
All visitors interested in the Past, Present and Future of the 
Deaf, Deaf-Blind, Hard of Hearing and other grades and types 
of Deafness, are cordially welcome to view the Collection of: 

1. Over 5,000 Ancient and Modern Books, Pamphlets, Magazines 
and Foreign Papers. The largest and most complete Deaf 
Library in London and the South of England. The books 
are for reference only, and no book or other item may be 
removed or borrowed. 

2. Newspaper Cutting Albums, Model Theatre Scenes of Deaf 
Historical Groups, Gramophone Record Library and various 
data likely to be of use to those working among or for the 
Deaf. 

3. Over 4,500 Slides, Photographs and Picture Post Cards of 
Deaf Work throughout the world from the earliest times. 

For further particulars please apply to: 

Mr. SELWYN OXLEY, Officer d’Instruction Publique des 
Beaux Arts Francais, Hon. Secretary and Librarian of the Guild, 
5, Grange Road, Ealing, London, W.5. 

Stations: Ealing Broadway (G.W.R. and Tubes), Ealing Common 
and South Ealing. ’Buses and Trams. 

A CORDIAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU! 


THE BARRY FIVE-SLATE SYSTEM 


ONE OF THE BEST AND MOST SCIENTIFIC SYSTEMS 
OF TEACHING 


LANGUAGE TO DEAF CHILDREN 


PRICE $2.50 NET 


SEND ORDERS TO 
THE COLORADO SCHOOL FOR DEAF AND BLIND 
Cotorapo Sprinas, CoLoRADo. 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
By EpirH Firz@zRaLp 


Of interest to teachers and mothers of deaf children 
Price, $3.15, postpaid. 


THE McCLURE CO., INC., Staunton, Va. 
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‘*FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH’’ 


A course of systematic instruction in language, in five volumes, 
by CaroLINE Sweer. Single copy, 50c. 


All five books now on sale. 

A Preparatory Book, which will save teachers of preparatory and 
first-year classes the task of hektographing year books, written by 
EpitH M. RicHarps, is also on sale. Price, 50c. 

‘‘STORY READER No. 

Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. 
HamMmonp. Single copy, 50c. 

‘SSTORY READER No. 2’’ 

Short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. 
HammMonpD. Single copy, 40c. 

*‘‘STORIES FOR LANGUAGE STUDY’’ 

Short stories for pupils in their third or fourth year at school, 
prepared by JANE B. Price, 50c. 

‘‘TALKS AND STORIES’’ 

Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conver- 
sations for practice in language, prepared by WILLIAM G. JENKINS, 
M.A. Price, $8.00 per dozen. Single copy, 70c. 

‘¢WORDS AND PHRASES’’ 

Examples of correct English usage, by Wir.iamM G. JENKINS, 

M.A. Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy, 60c. 
‘‘BITS OF HISTORY’’ 

One hundred stories gathered from United States History, com- 
piled by JoHN E. Crang, B.A. Single copy, 75c. 

‘¢ WRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT 
QUOTATIONS 

By J. EvELYN WILLOuGHBY, late instructor in the Clarke School. 
Single copy, 50c. 

‘*THE STORY OF AMERICA FOR LITTLE AMERICANS’’ 

By Grace M. Beartie, Instructor in the Colorado School. New 
Edition. Price, single copy, $1.00. 

‘s‘AN AID TO DICTIONARY STUDY IN GRAMMAR GRADES”? 


By CATHERINE DUNN, Mary F. GILKINSON, and AMELIA DEMorre. 
Single copy, 40c. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, West Harrrorp, Conn. 
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Central Enatinnte for the Deaf 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 
Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 
Beautiful Newly Completed $400,000 Building Contains the Latest and Most Progres- 
sive Equipment for Scientific Research of Deafness and Problems of Speech Education. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


C. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Oral Training and constant expert medical 
supervision to both Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (3 years of age) to College. 


CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 
A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing 
children in Lip-Reading and Speech; all grades. 
LIP-READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 
Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
for advanced pupils. 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 
Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, St iering and Aphasi 
TEACHERS’ TRAINING CLASSES 


Over 500 teachers are either graduates of the regular Normal Classes or hold certificates 
of attendance in Summer Normal Classes of C. I. D. 


All Classes for Pupils and Teachers Limited 


Mustrated Booklet Sent on Request 


Dr. M.A. Director - Miss Jutia M. Connery, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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BOOKS FOR USE IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
English Book I, for Upper Primary Grades $ .60 


English Book II, for Intermediate or Grammar Gradez................ 60 
English Book III, for High-School Grades and a self-instructor. .75 
Illustrated Reader, for Pupils of the Third and Fourth Grades.. .60 
The author of all these books is J. W. Jones, Superintendent. 
Beginning History Stories for Children, by Lela Acker of the 
Kansas City, Kansas, School. $ .75 
First Lessons in Geography, by Grace M. Beattie of the Colo- 
rado School 1.00 
English Phrases and Idioms, by Dr. J. L. Smith of the Minne- 
Published by the State School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio 


OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK 
BOOK I 
With Methods of Presentation of the Work of the First, Second, 
Third and Fourth Years. 
Price per copy, $2.50 


BOOK II. 


With Methods of Presentation of the Work of the Fifth and 
Sixth Years. 
Price per copy, $2.50. 
Send orders to 


EDITH M. BUELL 
904 Lexington Avenue New York City 


THE DRISCOLL ARITHMETIC 
by 
Antra M. McSHerry Wop- 
DROP AND Couin BUELL 
NOW ON SALE 

THe TEACHER’s Book gives the work of the Kindergarten and 

Grades 1 and 2, also details of presentation of the work through 

Grade 4, Price per copy, $1.25. 


Boox I. The children’s book for Grades 3 and 4. Price per copy, 
$1.00. In lots of 12 or more, 85 cents per copy 
Order from 


THE VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
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Cleary Oral School for Deafened Children 


A country day and boarding school for children whose 
education has been retarded by deafness, impaired hearing 
or speech defects. Classrooms equipped with Radioear. 
Kindergarten to College. Catalogue. 


229 82nd Street, Bay Ridge, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Camp Peter Pan, Lake Ronkonkoma, L. I. 


BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By Marearet J. STEVENSON 
THE LIFE OF JESUS (Revised) 
For Primary Classes. Cloth; Price, 30 cents net. 
PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER I (Revised) 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 net 
PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER II 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 net 
NATURE FACTS (Revised) 
Used correlatively with Primary Geographies. 
Cloth; Price, 80 cents net 
SEND ALL ORDERS DIRECT TO 
MARGARET J. STEVENSON, OLATHE, KANSAS 


BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By Louise UrHam 
Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia 
THE BEGINNER’S BOOK 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 
THE QUESTION BOOK 
For Second-Year Classes. Cloth; Price, $1.00. 
LANGUAGE DRILL STORIES 
For Third-Year Classes. Price, $1.00. 
WHAT PEOPLE DO 
Short Lessons on the Trades and Occupations— 
Price, $1.00. 
The above books are attractively illustrated in color. 
SEND ORDERS DIRECT TO THE AUTHOR 
CRESHEIM HALL, MT. AIRY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 
ESTABLISHED IN 1894 


Fully equipped to educate a deaf child by the speech method from 
Kindergarten to College entrance. No use of finger spelling or the 
sign language is permitted. 

LARGE ENOUGH TO BE A REAL SCHOOL 

SMALL ENOUGH TO BE A REAL HOME 

1 Mount Morris Park West is the home of the girls 

2 Mount Morris Park West is the school building 

3 Mount Morris Park West is the home of the boys 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE FOR MOTHERS 
OF LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 


which has been prepared and copyrighted by the Founder and 
Advisor, JOHN DuTTON WRIGHT, and by which parents are enabled 
to save for their children the priceless years before school age is 
reached, and begin at home their training in lip-reading, speech, and 
auricular development. 
The school also publishes three books recently written by Mr. 
Wright: 
‘*The Little Deaf Child,’’ a book for parents. $1 postpaid. 
*¢Handbook of Practical Auricular Training,’’ a book for parents 
and teachers. 50 cents postpaid. 
‘*Handbook of Speech Teaching to the Deaf,’’ a book for teach- 
ers. $1.25 postpaid. 
Reservations are now being made for 1932-1933, and for possible 
vacancies in 1931-32. 


ONE MOUNT MORRIS PARK, WEST, NEW YORK CITY 
(Now known as Nathan Davis Place). 


LANGUAGE “Language Stories and Drills” 


Books, I, II, III and IV 


D LS Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 


Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included 


Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 


Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 
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